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MASTER HEATHCOTE 
By Thomas Gainsborough, R.A. 
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S. W. WOLSEY 


(PROPRIETORS: S. W. WOLSEY, LTD ) 


GENUINE EARLY PERIOD FURNITURE AND DECORATION 
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SIXTEENTH CENTURY 1 


SMALL OAK TABLE OF RARE DESIGN, | 
TUDOR PERIOD, ca. 1600 A.D. 


4 FEET 4 INCHES LONG, 2 FEET 2 INCHES DEEP, 3 FEET HIGH 
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BUCKINGHAM GATE, LONDON, S.W.1 


Telephone : WHiItehal! 8094 


TRY BRANCH: THE GREEN COTTAGE, RIPLEY, SURREY. RIPLEY 96 
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\ Magnificent XVIII[th Century diamond \ SPECIMEN FROM OUR COLLECTION OF 
floral spray brooch (actual size PERIOD JEWELS 


A HISTORY OF GOLD SNUFF BOXES’ 
By RICHARD AND MARTIN NORTON 
With over 50 pages of illustrations. Price 10s. 6d. 
post free ($3.00 in U.S.A). The only handbook 
2 ey on this subjectin the English language. 


113 NEW BOND STREET e LONDON, W.1 


Telephone: MAYfair 6261 & 6262 
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ROFFE & RAPHAEL IN SUCCESSION TO | 


THE VIGO ART GALLERIES 
6a, Vigo Street 
gent Street, London, W.1 








A Fine XVIIth Century Ghiordes (Asia Minor) Prayer Rug. 
Soft red mihrab, showing the ewer (to recall the Ablutions Re 
preceding prayer). Early Turkish floral border. 


Size 5 ft. 6 in. = 4 ft Telephone: Reg. 4951 Tele Viartlerie, Picey. London 
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DAVID BLACK 1 | 


l, BURLINGTON GARDENS, W.1 ew poxp sracen 


es 


has on exhibition and for sale one of 

the most carefully chosen collections | 

of Antique English and Continental | 

Silver, Objets de Jertu and_ fine \, | 

Works of Art in Great Britain and 
America 


diso Tam anxious to Purchase for Cash any of the 


above mentioned articles 


lelegraphic Address : Telephone : 
*DAVIBLACK, LONDON” REGENT 3851 | 
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EXHIBITION o 
SCULPTURES 





Egyptian, Greek, Khmer, 
Gothic, Renaissance, Baroque, 


XIX Century 
and contemporary work 


FROM MID-JULY 
TO MID-AUGUST 


AT 


|The Arcade Gallery 


15, ROYAL ARCADE :: 28, OLD BOND STREET 
LONDON, W.| 
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Antique Furniture 





A set of eight early Georgian mahogany Chairs: with solid 
splat to back, carved knees and claw and ball feet 


* 
HANDBOOKS : 
* The English Chair’ * Old English Furniture’ 
Price : 8/6 post free Price : 6/- post free 
$2.50 in U.S.A. $1.50 in U.S.A. 
* 


M. HARRIS 
& SONS 


44-52 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.1 
LONDON 


444 PARK AVENUE 
NEW YORK 
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One of a pair Louis XVI Banquettes, signed Jacob. 5ft. 4in. long, 1 ft. Sin. wide 


DA 


LEONARD PARTRIDGE, '* #ING, STREET 


ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 
Tel: WlHlltehall 1845 
OLD ENGLISH AND FRENCH FURNITURE 
CHINESE PORCELAIN AND OBJETS DART 





























ROBINSON & FOSTER, LTD. 


WILLIS’S ROOMS, KING STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W.1 


Telephone : WHI. 4725/6 


Beg to announce a Sale on the premises of 


the remaining contents of 


15, UPPER BELGRAVE STREET, LONDON, s.w.i 


on the instructions of 


The Rt. Hon. The DOWAGER COUNTESS OF HAREWOOD and 
| The Rt. Hon. The EARL OF HAREWOOD, kh.G., G.C.V.O., D.S.O. 


On Monday, 27th July, and Tuesday, 28th July 








COMPRISING : 


| 
| 
|} OLD ENGLISH AND FRENCH FURNITURE ; a fine FERAGHAN CARPET ; 
| WORKS OF ART AND HOUSEHOLD EFFECTS 





| May be viewed on Friday and Saturday prior, between the hours of 9.30 a.m. and 4.30 p.m., and catalogues had 
of the Auctioneers as above 
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During August: 
19th and 20th Century 


French Paintings 


The Ashington Group 


fa, KING STREET, ST. JAMES’S 


LONDON, S.W.1 


Daily 10—5.30 Saturdays 10—1 








Telephone: WHITEHALL 1646 




















STEWART ACTON — 73 7" ESE fine examples 

Maker : P. A ‘AM , ‘ 

12, Prince Albert Street, . of old English Silver 
COFFEE POT 

wy. BRIGHTON _ felephone iis Geo. Il. 1732 of the George Second 


Maker : P. ARCHAMBO 





period are on view in the 








| CHINA, FURNITURE, NEEDLEWORK Company’s Showrooms, 
| FOR EXPORT together with many au- 
| LET ME KNOW YOUR WANTS thentic specimens. A visit 
MEMBER BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION | to inspect this collection 
is invited 














Rm. F. LOGA 


OF 88-91 PETTY FRANCE, WESTMINSTER, S.W.1, IS NOW AT TH E G O L D S M IT H S & 
158 Brompton Road, S.W.3 SILVERSMITHS 


Genuine COMPANY LTD. 
Old English Furniture 





























SPECIAL—SEVERAL BREAKFRONT BOOKCASES ON VIEW | 12 Regent Street, 
| TRADE AND OVERSEAS VISITORS WELCOMED London, W.I| 
| 5 Telephone: KENSINGTON 3221 
Vv 
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UDGE JEFFREYS’ LODGINGS 
DORCHESTER _ 


OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE 
AND CLOCKS 

















WM. BRUFORD & SON, LTD. 


(Members of the British Antique Dealers’ Association) 


FINE OLD SILVER 


Pair of Fine OLD EXETER TAZZA 
By Abraham Tazza 
E.xeter—1717 


6 inches diameter 


Temporary Address for all enquiries : 


5 STATION BUILDINGS, 
QUEEN ST., EXETER 


And at EASTBOURNE 
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PERCY WEBSTER 


Queen Street \ laylair, Wo 


Established 1866 Telephone : MAyFair 4934 


























EF. Biggs & Sons Ltd. 


Established 1866 


Fine Antique Silver 





WE HAVE A SIMILAR PAIR BY 
SIMON LE SAGE, LONDON, 1758 


| 


| ; 
| 32, HIGH STREET, MAIDENHEAD 








PAIR FINE GEORGE I! SAUCE BOATS BY PAUL DE LAMERIE, LONDON, 1750 




















| BERKS. 
Telephone: Mayfair 6622 ESTABLISHED 1794 Telegrams: Puttickdon, Wesdo, London 
MESSRS. 
LTD. 


72 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 
HOLD FREQUENT SALES BY AUCTION 
Old English Furniture, Porcelain, Glass, Objects of Art, Needlework and Rugs, Old Silver, Sheffield Plate and 


Jewellery, Pictures, Drawings, Engravings and Old and Modern Etchings, Postage Stamps, Books and MSS., 
Musical Instruments, etc. 


VALUATIONS FOR ALL PURPOSES 


























HOTSPUR 
of 
RICHMOND 


Members of the B.A.D.A 





Old English Furniture 











An important pair of Early Eighteenth Century Carved 
Mahogany Side Chairs of bold design 


STREATHAM LODGE, SHEEN RD. 
| RICHMOND, SURREY 





| 

Streatham Lodge ‘s a large i7th century house adjoining the Ritz Cinema, 4 minutes 
| from the Station and approximately 30 minutes from Piccadilly, W 
| 
| 


OPEN ALL DAY SATURDAY RIChmond 0548 

















LORIES LTD. 


(ESTABLISHED 1912) 


898, WIGMORE STREET 
LONDON, W.| 


WELBECK 7077 


Cables : 
LORIES, LONDON 


Telegrams : 
ANTIQUISTS, WESDO, LONDON, 


QUALITY COUNTS 





Superb old Rockingham Dessert Service, painted with flowers in 
the centres and on the cerise borders, which is over-patterned 
with a diamond design. Richly over-gilded and comprising : 


The two-handled pierced Compotier on Stand 
The Sucrier and Cover on Stand. 

Four diamond-shaped Side Dishes 

Four Oblong-shaped Side Dishes. 

Four Oval-shaped Side Dishes, and 
Twenty-three Plates. 


EVERY PIECE IN MINT STATE 


A specimen of all the various shapes is illustrated above 
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FRANK HURLBUTT, CONNOISSEUR 


AND AUTHOR 


A Postscript to his Works by F. SEVERNE MACKENNA 


of the name of Frank Hurlbutt, one of the greatest 

figures in the field of collectors and authors since 
the days of the pioneers towards the close of the XIXth 
century. The gap between these two periods was not 
indeed barren, but the researches of Jewitt and Owen 
and others of their contemporaries remained unsurpassed, 
except possibly by Hobson with his “‘ Worcester Porce- 
lain,” until Hurlbutt wrote his series of four magnificent 
monographs, dealing in succession with the Derby, Bow, 
Bristol and Chelsea factories, embodying in them the 
results of his researches over a long period of years, 
during which he had formed a collection, mainly of 
English, but also of Continental, porcelain, developing 
it piece by piece with unfailing wisdom and taste until 
at his death it had become without doubt the largest and 
most important collection of porcelain remaining in 
private hands in this country. Many of the specimens 
included in the collection are familiar to students through 
the medium of the four monographs, of which most of 
the illustrations are from the author’s collection, parti- 
cularly in the case of his Chelsea China which is illustrated 
exclusively from his own specimens, but only a faint idea 
of the whole can be gained from these isolated examples 
and in addition the four years which elapsed between the 
publication of ‘‘ Chelsea China ” and the author’s death 
were extraordinarily productive of magnificent and rare 
acquisitions, many of them far surpassing those already 
in the collection. 

Through the generosity of Miss Hurlbutt, the sister 
to whom Frank Hurlbutt owed so much for her help in 
seeing the books through the tedious process of publica- 
tion, all the author’s advance copies, notebooks, sketches 
and other valuable material are now in the keeping of 
the present writer and form a most important postscript 
to the published works, as their late owner was indefat- 
igable to within a few days of his death in November, 1941, 
in adding fresh information and illustrations as they came 
to hand. Although there are few major alterations there 
is much contained in these additions that is bound to be 
of great interest to students, and it is proposed here to 
give details of the more important notes in order that 
collectors may be enabled to make in their own copies of 
Frank Hurlbutt’s books the necessary emendations to 
bring them into some measure of conformity with the 
author’s own copies as he left them. 

Commencing with “ Derby Porcelain,” the earliest of 
the monographs, the following alterations and additions, 
amongst others, were made : 

Pages 47-49. ‘‘ Doubtless there are several of the later 
VIlIIth-century Derby figures and vases made from 
Coffee’s models, but the only examples that can be 
identified positively are : 

1. The beautiful figure of a shepherd, No. 396. 


N: collector of English ceramics can be ignorant 


2. The Female Figure, No. 359, criticized by Lygoe. 
3. No. 378, Scotsman and Lass. 
Addendum. 
4. No. 361, a pair of man and maid, called “ Fruit 
and Flowers.” 

Page 116. Addendum. “A considerable number of 
Hill’s landscapes are copied from views by Francis 
Wheatley, J. Smith, etc., amongst which there are in the 
author’s collection ‘‘ A View near Keswick ” by Wheatley, 
and *‘ A View in Matlock Vale ” by Smith. Both these 
are engraved by S. Middiman and published in his 
“* Select Views in Great Britain, 1785-87.”" Fig. I shows 
a Derby dish, with green border, painted with the view 
near Keswick, together with the original engraving from 
which it was copied. 

Page 118. Referring to Banford’s work the author alters 
the original statement that the collector will look in vain 
for Banford’s work on Derby plates to “ . will have 
some difficulty in finding . . .”, and goes on to state 
“the author has, however, part of a dessert service of 
Derby porcelain painted by Banford with cupids in the 
clouds. These are accompanied by attributes such as 
hounds pursuing a stag, doves, goats, an owl, etc.”” Fig. II 
shows a Derby plate with painting by Banford of a 
different type, circa 1790-95. On the back, in addition 
to the cross-batons, crown and D, it bears the number 
343 and also the inscription ‘‘ Near Borghetto, Italy.”” It 
will be recollected that a cup and saucer numbered 343 
is put down in the Old Derby pattern book to be painted 
by James Banford. In addition to the view, the plate is 
decorated with a pea-green border with gilt festoons. 

Plate 24. Addendum. “ Note the curious little trefoil 
leaf above the right-hand rose. This is found on dozens 
of specimens of Withers’ flower painting and will help 
to distinguish his work. Compare with rose illustrated 
on page 147, Wm. Bemrose’s ‘ Bow, Chelsea and Derby 
Porcelain.” 

Plates 31 and 32. The attribution is altered from 
Jockey Hill to Zachariah Boreman. 

Plate 36. The attribution is altered from Richard 
Askew to Fidele Duvivier. 

Plate 44. The flower modelling is attributed, not to 
Stephan but to Briand. 

Next in the series comes “ Bow Porcelain,” in which 
are found the following interesting additions. 

Plate 5. Illustrating white moulded and gilt sauce- 
boat with dragon handle. Addendum. ‘I have since 
returned to my original opinion that this is soft-paste 
porcelain and made at the Redcliff Backs Factory at 
Bristol, and that the pair to it, without a x mark inside 
was made at Bow. Both are in my possession. The first 
was copied from the last. This proves the connection of 
Heylyn with both factories.” A sauceboat from the same 
mould but without the gilding is in the present writer’s 
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FRANK HURLBUTT 


collection and is in every way typical of the Bow fabrique 
of this period. It is unmarked. That this attribution by 
Frank Hurlbutt of his marked sauceboat to Bristol was 
made only after prolonged consideration is indicated by 
the existence, amongst papers now in the present writer’s 
keeping, of a correspondence on the subject between 
Wallace Elliot and Frank Hurlbutt, in which the former 
stoutly maintains a Bow origin for all these sauceboats, 
either with dragon handles or with moulded scroll 
handles on the same bodies. It is a question, like many 
others, which must await further investigation for its 
solution, and it is a lamentable pity that a collection such 
as that formed by Frank Hurlbutt should ever be dis- 
persed, for it contains vast opportunities for the most 
valuable research and would afford a lifetime of study to 
anyone capable of carrying on its late owner’s work and 
having access to it in its entirety. 

Continuing the survey of the author’s final alterations 
to ‘‘ Bow Porcelain,” 

Plate ga. Addendum. ‘I think, now, that this is 
early Worcester, not Bow.”’ This is a correction with 
which practically every present-day collector will agree. 

Plate 15. Lobate Teapot. Addendum. “I am now 
inclined to consider this as earliest Duesbury Derby or 
else as Charles Gouyn’s Chelsea porcelain.” It seems 
likely now that the latter is the true attribution, especially 
since the discovery of two specimens of this family in the 
present writer’s collection and reported by him in APOLLO 
September, 1941, marked under-glaze with the incised 
triangle commonly associated with Gouyn’s fabrique. 

There are no further corrections to ‘‘ Bow Porcelain,” 
and this fact alone would seem to be striking proof of the 
soundness of the author’s researches. 

Next in the series comes “ Bristol Porcelain,” and 
here the additions are more numerous and possibly of 
greater importance. 


, 


Page 6. Referring to the question ‘‘ who was the person 


who had discovered the China Earth . . . in the back 
of Virginia? ’’ the author gives his reasons for believing 
him to have been a Mr. Vigor, but has added a pencil 
note as follows: ‘‘ It has now been established by the 
researches of Mr. R. P. Hommel in America and Mrs. 
Donald MacAlister in England that the person in question 
was Andrew Duché, a Huguenot of Georgia, U.S.A.” 
This statement is amply proved by the insertion of an 
interesting paper by Mr. Hommel, setting out the whole 
matter of Duché’s career. It will, no doubt, be of interest 
to quote a few extracts from this paper, published origin- 
ally by Mr. Hommel in an American journal in 1934-35. 
He states that reprints are impossible to obtain. 

“The Duché family of Pennsylvania trace their 
descent from Jaques Duché, a Huguenot who fled in 
1682 from La Rochelle to London. His son, Anthony, 
emigrated to Philadelphia about 1700. His will was 
proved June 1, 1762. In it he is called Anthony Duché, 
Senior, of Philadelphia, potter. His second son died at 
Lambeth. Andrew, the youngest son, died in Philadelphia 
in 1778. He was born in 1709, and learned the potter’s 
trade from his father. He married in 1731 and went to 
Savannah, Georgia, where he set up as a potter. 

On October 19, 1738, General Oglethorpe, the Gover- 
nor, writing to the Trustees in London, reports: “‘ An 
earth is found, which Duché the potter has baked into 
China ware.” Previously Colonel Stephens, Secretary 
for the Trustees for the Settlement of Carolina and 


Georgia, reported the fact to the Trustees and recom- 
mended that Andrew Duché be encouraged in his enter- 
prise. On August 4, 1738, the Earl of Egmont, a Trustee, 
sent samples of Chinese porcelain to Georgia as patterns 
and commanded Colonel Stephens “to put Andrew 
Duché upon the trial of making some earthen vessels of 
a fine kind.”” Duché was asked to send some of the clay 
to the Trustees to be tried in England but declined unless 
he was granted a patent. Colonel Stephens let the 
Trustees decide and as their reaction was not unfavourable 
Duché was instructed to “‘ send over a specimen of all 
the porcelain he makes, but the Trustees can say nothing 
to the other part of his proposal about the patent till they 
see proof of his work.” In 1740 Colonel Stephens 
reported to the Trustees: ‘‘ A pottery work is carried 
on with success, where common ware for most uses is 
made in good plenty . . . and the master, who is of an 
enterprising genius, has undertaken, as soon as he has 
made proper furnaces, to make a superfine sort of such 
as shall not be inferior to porcelain itself; but a little 
time will discover his further performances.”’ In May, 
1741, the trials had advanced so far as to be talked of in 
the town. In July, 1741, Duché took specimens of his 
porcelain to show General Oglethorpe and informed him 
of his intention to take them to England. That he 
reached England is proved by a letter from John Pye 
to the Trustees, written from Savannah in October, 1744, 
in which he refers to Mr. Duché “ now in England.” 
Mr. Hommel claims that Duché was the person from 
Virginia . . . who had samples of the china ware with 
him, etc... . and the question seems to be proved 
beyond any reasonable doubt. 

Page 33. It is stated that there can be little doubt 
that the potter from Limehouse mentioned by Dr. 
Pococke was Edward Heylyn. 

Addendum. ‘I now consider that it was the John 
Bolton (or Boulton) mentioned on p. 26. It has been 
discovered that he was a potter at Limehouse and made 
Limehouse ware.” 

Page 76. In describing the celebrated tea services 
made by Champion, the author cites only ten. There is 
in fact an eleventh, as he notes later, namely, that made 
for the Duke of Leinster. It is exactly like the Smyth 
service, with a cursive L surmounted by a ducal coronet 
instead of the R. S. of the Smyth Service. Specimens are 
of the greatest rarity and the very existence of the service 
is unknown to a great many collectors. 

Page 84. Referring to Bristol blue and white porcelain 
and the great rarity of marked pieces, the author states’ 
that it has never been observed with the Meissen mark, 
but has added: ‘Since this was published I have 
acquired some pieces marked with the crossed swords 
and in addition R. C. (for Richard Champion) on the 
foot-rim.”’ 

Page 112. Referring to the numerals found in con- 
junction with the cross on Bristol specimens, the author 
states that it is believed that the series ends at 24, although 
19 is the highest actually verified by himself. The present 
writer possesses a Bristol saucer marked with the blue 
cross and the numeral 26, which was verified by Mr. 
Hurlbutt after the publication of his book. No higher 
number has come to the writer’s notice. 

Plates 10 and 11. Referring to the blue and white 
sauce boats marked BRISTOL or BRISTOLL in relief, the 
following note occurs: ‘“‘ Note that practically all the 





underglaze blue decorated sauce boats so marked have 
three large blobs of blue in triangular form in the decora- 
tion. This is a Bow mark and is found on the back of a 
pair of Bow plates in my collection, also incised on an 
early Bow figure. Thus showing a Bow connection with 
Redcliff Backs.” Fig. 3 shows the Bow plates mentioned. 

The final item of fresh interest is the following 
correspondence between Mr. W. E. Cottrell of the Bristol 
Pottery and the author : 

In a letter dated February 16, 1935, Mr. Cottrell 
says: “... it seems strange that neither Owen nor 
Pountney came across this information, particularly as 
they both had unrivalled opportunities for examining the 
Quaker Records in Bristol.” He goes on to give the 
following extracts 
from the records 
in the safes at 
Quaker’s Friars, 
Bristol. 

Bristol 3. 11 
Mo. aeEE 
-* George Bush de- 
ceased, Abraham 
Clibborn and 
myself purchased 
each separately a 
share in the China 
Manufactory as by 
the receipts from 
time to time will 
appear. And 
having applied to 
Richard Champion 
the chief manager 
and desired the 
Accounts may be 
settled he give us 
to understand that 
he does not con- 
sider us as partners 
having obtained in 
his own name 
from Parliament a 
prolongation of a Patent granted to Wm. Cookworthy 
and having purchased Wm. Cookworthy’s right looks 
on the whole as his own property subject to no man. 
This being the case I do apply to this meeting on 
behalf of Elizabeth Bush, Executrix of George Bush, 
Abraham Clibborn and myself according to the good 
rule established among us and desire the meeting 
will please to interfere in order to obtain Justice for 
us, or else to give us liberty to proceed as the law 
directs. (Signed) R. SUMMERs.”’ 


Extract from Minutes of Men’s Meeting, 3. 2. 1777. 
“Richard Summers having delivered in a Written com- 
plaint on behalf of himself, Eliza Bush and Abraham 
Clibborn, against Richard Champion about their shares in 
Ye China Manufactory. _This Meeting desires Jacob 
Player and Shurmer Bath to Enquire into the Affair and 
Endeavour to persuade the Friends to settle their Disputes 
by Arbitration or any other Friendly way.” 

Extract from Minutes of Men’s Meeting ye 15th, rath 
Month 1777. “‘ The appointed Friends report they have 
visited Richard Champion who Refused an Arbitration 
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Fig. 4. A pair of Sprimont’s earliest Chelsea Vases, yellow ground decorated in 
colours, slight gilding on handles and on rim. Raised anchor mark outlined 
in gold. Height 6 ins. c. 1748-53. 






in the affair between him Richard Summers Abraham 
Clibborn and Elizabeth Bush. Thos. Rutter also reports 
that William Cowls and himself have made application 
to said Richard Champion on a report of his being con- 
cerned in an Armed Vessel and that he assured them he 
was now entirely clear from ye same having Disarmed a 
Vessel he was owner of the latter Friends are desired to 
treat further with him on ye affair between him Richard 
Summers, Abraham Clibborn and Elizabeth Bush and 
endeavour to persuade him to submit the matter in dispute 
to Arbitration.” 

Extract from Minutes of Men’s Meeting ye 4th of 5th 
Mo. 1778. “‘ The appointed Friends report they have 
informed Richard Champion as desired by Last Meeting 
the Affair is left to 
the Consideration 
of a future Meeting 
as they propose to 
treat with Richard 
Summers also.” 

Extract from 
Minutes of Men’s 
Meeting 13th of 
7th Mo. 1778. 
“The Friends on 
the affair of 
Richard Champion 
report they cannot 
prevail on him to 
Comply with the 
advice of this 
meeting to Leave 
the Matter in dis- 
pute between him 
Richard Summers 
the Representa- 
tives of Geo. Bush 
and Abraham 
Clibborn to ar- 
bitration, this 
Meeting therefore 
desires the Friends 
on the appoint- 
ment to draw up a Testimony of disunion with the Said 
Richard Champion.”’ 

Extract from Minutes of Men’s Meeting the roth of 
8th Mo. 1778. “‘ The Friends appointed brought here a 
Testimony of our disunion with Richard Champion 
which being several times read was with some alteration 
approved. W. Cowles is Desired to deliver a copy to 
R.C. after it is recorded.” 

Extract from Minutes of Men’s Meeting 24th of 8th 
Mo. 1778. “* William Cowles brought here a testimony of 
last meeting against Richard Champion as he was not 
free to deliver it as dated, said Richard being in a Situation 
before the date of that Testimony which disqualified him 
for refering the affair, and he hath since as we were 
informed Assigned his property to Trustees for the 
benefit of his Creditors, this matter is Left to the con- 
sideration of next Meeting.”’ 

Extract from Minutes of Men’s Meeting the 7th of 
gth Mo. 1778. ‘“ Delivering our Testimony against 


Richard Champion is deferred.” 
Inserted in “‘ Chelsea China” (published 1937), in 
addition to a wealth of extra illustrations and drawings, 

























occur the three following items of interest. In the Preface the 
author states that he has never yet seen a specimen of the pea-green 
ground on Chelsea. He received, soon after publication, news of 
a double-handled cup and saucer of this ground colour, which was 
at once added to the collection. The decoration consists of broad 
bands of pea-green enclosed by narrow blue bands, the whole 
enriched with white enamel dots and gold trellis pattern on the 
green ground, and scroll designs on the blue bands. It is of the 
Duesbury period, circa 1770, but marked with the very small red 
anchor of late type. The blue is of the Duesbury lapis lazuli tone. 

Page 86. Writing of tall fluted cups, the author states that he 
has never yet met with an example with any mark on it, but goes on 
to express his belief in the possibility that such marked pieces do 
exist. He later added a note recording the fact that he had since 
acquired specimens marked with the raised anchor. The present 
writer possesses a pair of similarly marked tall fluted cups but has 
seen no others. 

Note on Earliest Gold Anchor marked Vases. ‘I deprecate 
the division of the production periods of Sprimont’s Chelsea Porce- 
lain factory into (1) the raised anchor period, (2) the red anchor 
period, (3) the gold anchor period, and (4) the combined anchor 
and D period. Firstly, since each period overlapped, there was no 
hard and fast date for the beginning of one mark and the ending 
of another. Secondly, because porcelain pieces made in the white 
glazed undecorated state of which large quantities were kept in 
stock, often over long periods, might be, and often were, actually 
decorated in quite a different period. . . . Thirdly, because the 
red anchor, though of another shape, was used in the ‘ gold anchor 
period’ (Sprimont 1758-69) and even in the Duesbury period 
1770-82 or possibly even 1784. Not only so, but from 1748 to 
1753 when the raised anchor in an oval frame was in use, Sprimont 
was often using a red anchor, also, for vases at any rate, even a gold 
anchor, the anchor and often the oval frame being painted over with 
either red or gold.”” Fig. 4 shows a pair of vases of extreme rarity, 
with the raised anchor mark outlined in gold. They are decorated 
in colours on a yellow ground and have gilding on the mask handles 
and on the rim. 

Amongst the numerous additional illustrations inserted by the 
author there is one which must not be overlooked. It is shown in 
Fig. 5. The late owner was of the opinion that it may well be the 
actual specimen mentioned by Nightingale xxvii as being advertised 
by Jones of the Terras, St. James’s Street, in the “‘ Public Advertiser ” 
of May 4, 1769, “‘ A most Superbe Vase, the biggest they ever made, 
fit to crown a Cabinet Collection of any Virtuoso.” Certainly the 
claim seems to be not without support, for it is difficult to imagine 
a more magnificent specimen than this unique vase, 21} inches 
high, with four panels of Mazarine blue alternating with four 
decorated with exotic birds in branches, painted by O’Neale, the 
whole enriched with most gorgeous and delicate gilding. Nothing 
could be imagined more calculated to arouse feelings of covetousness 
in the mind of any collector ! 

In conclusion a few words must be said about Frank Hurlbutt 
himself. We have seen him as the author of four highly important 
monographs on English porcelain, and as the owner of a superb 
collection, unrivalled in size and documentary value. It might be 
thought that these two distinctions more than sufficed to describe 
the character of any collector but there is one other outstanding 
achievement to be recorded: Frank Hurlbutt was the friend of 
students and younger collectors in the truest sense of the word. 
His reserved nature and inherent shyness prevented this side of his 
nature from receiving the attention it merited, but once let the mask 
of reserve be drawn aside, and this could be done only by the 
genuinely serious student seeking humbly for help and advice, there 
stood revealed in all its profundity the depths of understanding and 
capacity to help which Frank Hurlbutt so wonderfully possessed. 
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Fig. 5. Sprimont’s Chelsea Vase, c. 1760-65. 
Mazarine blue panels alternating with 
four panels finely painted in colours 
with exotic birds by O’Neale, the whole 
enriched with gilding. Height 214 ins. 


All the pieces illustrated are from the Hurlbutt 
Collection 


There must be many who, like the present 
writer, owe almost everything they know 
of the subject of English porcelain to the 
unfailing help and understanding of this 
friend, and to them I would say: “ Keep on 
with the work; never take anything for 
granted, but find out for yourself; never 
rest satisfied; and remember always the 
example of this man who was not only Author 
and Connoisseur but also Friend.” 


The Index to Vol. XXXV, January to 
July, 1942, will be due for despatch with the 
August issue to readers who have placed 
standing orders. New applications for copies 
should be sent as soon as possible to the 
publisher, APOLLO, Mundesley, near Nor- 
wich, Norfolk (price 2s. 3d. post free). 


JOHN SELL COTMAN, 1782-1842 


A MEMOIR 


HIS year marks the centenary of one of the world’s 

greatest water-colourists ; if not, indeed, of one 

of its greatest artists : John Sell Cotman, who was 

born at Norwich, May 26th, 1782, and died in London, 
July 24th, 1842. 

Cotman’s is almost the “typical ’’ example of an 
artist’s life ; since, when we generalize concerning artists, 
it is of such lives as Cotman’s that we are thinking, and 
not of such lives, as, say, Millais’s. This remark does 
not intend that the least suggestion of mediocrity be 
imputed to Cotman: in his achievement, he was far 
above the crowd; in his ambitions and intentions, no 
less than in his potentialities, he is worthy to be numbered 
among the select company of the truly great. That his 
final attainment did not, ultimately, justify his high gifts is 
a responsibility that Cotman must not be asked to bear— 
or, rather, not to bear alone. A considerable part of that 
responsibility must be borne by the non-creative world 
which was contemporary with him: that world which 
withheld the patronage essential to the full and proper 
development of any artist’s genius. 

All artists are willing to give of their best: and this 
not so much from an inherent vanity, as because they are 
compelled so to do by the intrinsic self-discipline of the 
artist’s nature, which imposes upon its possessor the 
necessity to realize to the fullest extent all the creative 
potentialities with which Nature has endowed him. 
(Always provided that such maximum realization is 
possible : in Cotman’s, as in too many other cases, it was 
not possible ; and for reasons that we shall presently 
see.) 

But to return to the statement made above: 
Cotman’s is almost the “‘ typical ’’ example of an artist’s 
life. This statement is explained by asking you to con- 
sider how closely, in fact, the narrative of Cotman’s 
progress follows the type laid down by the creators of 
fictional “ artists.’ Cotman was born, if not to inartistic 
parents, then at least to parents whose creative impulse 
was neither so highly developed nor so specialized as their 
son's. He was made aware of his own artistic potentialities 
as instinctively as Macaulay was made of his rhyming, 
and Mozart of his musical, gifts ; Cotman knew, early in 
life, that he had been born to be a painter, and a painter 
only. In the consciousness of this vital certainty, he 
persisted in his intention to follow his vocation; and 
persisted in face, not only of parental opposition (which 
is often a stimulant rather than a deterrent) but—which 
is more important—of the reasoned opposition of a 
man who had already achieved considerable success as an 
artist: Opie, to whom Cotman’s parents had referred 
the question of their son’s being permitted to take up the 
painter’s career. Opie advised against it, and, doubtless, 
from the “ practical ” point of view, young Cotman had 
done well to heed that advice. But the prospect of final 
security in his old age was never one to tempt the young 
artist from his destiny . . . or not when he is setting out to 
follow his star. 

For observe how the story runs ! Cotman ignored the 
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advice both of his parents and of Opie. He went to 
London ; there, at Dr. Monro’s Academy in the Adelphi, 
to make the acquaintance of the most brilliant young 
painters of the day; now already established in fame : 
Girtin, Varley, Turner and De Wint. In two years from 
the time of Cotman’s leaving Norwich he had succeeded in 
having a painting shown at the Royal Academy’s exhibi- 
tion: and in this is apparent, not so much precocity, as 
the unfumbling grasp of a mind naturally clear, and the 
ordered ways of a spirit conscious of its own destiny. 
Nor was this evidence of early maturity an illusory thing ; 
this quick success betokened no “ flash in the pan”; 
he showed his first picture in the Academy Exhibition 
of 1800, and thereafter continued to have his works hung 
each year until 1807, when he returned to his native city. 

So far, all had gone according to rule: here was a 
man born to the absolute certainty of his own vocation ; 
and one who, in face of opposition, had followed that 
vocation. His title to self-justification had been willingly 
conceded by the leading critics of the Metropolis, and 
when he returned to Norwich he was accorded the welcome 
and praise of that city’s connoisseurs. In the year 1808, 
he exhibited no less than sixty-seven works in the Norwich 
Art Society’s annual show. In 1808, he was elected a 
member of that Society; in 1810, he became its vice- 
president; and, in 1811, he was nominated to the 
presidency. So far, all had gone according to the rule 
that men of genius early give evidence of their genius. 
But what followed was not less according to the rules... . 

It would be idle to ask that artists should not marry : 
surely, if the Mendelian theory be applicable to man, it 
is as well that artists perpetuate their breed? But, as 
with so many other artists, Cotman’s marriage was the 
event which marked the end of his progress ; the happen- 
ing which most surely indicated the point at which his 
development halted, and his slow but certain decline 
commenced. For though there are some lovely works 
dating from a time posterior to that event, it may not be 
gainsaid that the brilliant promise shown in that period 
of miraculous development which lies between the years 
1798 and 1808 was never fulfilled ; and that the sudden 
cessation of development upon the same scale was coin- 
cident with, and properly attributable to, Cotman’s 
marriage. 

Marriage, even for an artist, is no bad thing ; but the 
price that an artist has to pay is higher than that demanded 
of others. An artist’s wife and children, like the depen- 
dants of others, must be clothed and fed, and—more— 
they must be fed at regular intervals. Thus, into the 
curious economy of his artist’s life the artist must introduce 
the regimen of the day-labourer. He may no longer wait 
upon inspiration ; no longer may he give valuable hours 
to ‘ unprofitable ’’ exercise and training (often the mere 
“* idle ’’ assimilation of visual detail). He never turned 
from work: but now all work must be paid for ; and all 
work which does not promise the immediate reward of 
cash must reluctantly be put aside, for a day when the 
artist may “afford” to do it. This is the tragedy of 
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Cotman : that his age found his genius insufficiently worth- 
while to merit patronage ; to buy him leisure, so that he 
might continue to develop towards his destined and proper 
fulfilment. It is true that Norwich “ honoured ” him 
by electing him to the highest dignity of its Art Society, 
yet when, on leaving Norwich for London, in 1834, he 
sold the contents of his house in St. Martin’s-at-Palace, 
not one of his oil paintings fetched more than five guineas ; 
and when, a couple of years afterwards, some of his water- 
colours were sold at Christie’s, his “Greta Bridge, York- 
shire "’—possibly the finest (and certainly the most original) 
thing that he ever painted—fetched but eight shillings. 
So much for contemporary appreciation ! 

He was rarely commissioned to paint a picture ; 
the most that he was paid, in such circumstances, being a 
recorded fee of ten pounds, in addition to the cost of his 
canvas and colours. 

No, there is little need to invoke the jargon of the 
** psychologists ’’ in an attempt to account for the profound 
melancholia into which the cruel neglect of his contem- 
poraries drove this fine artist. It is not unreasonable ; 
it is not the indication of insanity ; that a man should be 
depressed by the consciousness of failure ; any more than 
it is unreasonable that a man should be elevated by success. 
For Cotman, in order to support his family, had to give 
his time and his fine gifts to the teaching of others: 
mostly children and idle ladies with a taste for filling 
scrap-albums; work which, when we consider the 
quality of the man from whom it was demanded, was 
positively degrading . . . though it was his ignorant fellows 
who were degraded, and not the man himself. We 
learn, from the columns of the Norwich Mercury (copy 
of August 2nd, 1823) that Mr. Cotman’s terms for 
drawing-lessons “‘in schools and families’’ were “‘a 
guinea and a half and two guineas the quarter ; and for 
private lessons for finishing more advanced pupils: 
twenty-four lessons, twelve guineas.” 

There were compensations, of course; thank God 
that there always are! Cotman was happy in his family, 
and he had some affectionate and faithful friends. It was 
the fervent advocacy of one—J. M. W. Turner—which 
secured for Cotman his appointment as drawing-master, 
in 1834, to the newly founded King’s College, University 
of London. Another good friend was the other Mr. 
Turner—Dawson Turner, the Norwich antiquary and 
botanist, whose wife and children Cotman had taught to 
draw. Mr. Turner was a man of some substance, and it 
was his generosity which enabled Cotman to visit Nor- 
mandy in the year 1817, and again in 1818 and 1820. To 
these visits we owe the volume of etchings, ‘‘ Architectural 
Antiquities of Normandy,” published in 1822, with 
letterpress by Dawson Turner. This followed in the 
tradition of Cotman’s earlier volumes of etchings, whose 
subjects were mostly architectural remains in the county 
of Norfolk, though, in 1814, he had published “ Antiqui- 
ties of St. Mary’s Chapel, at Stourbridge, near 
Cambridge.”’ But besides giving us numerous etchings 
(‘in the manner of Piranesi ’’—as he says himself) 
those visits to Normandy were productive of some of his 
loveliest paintings: in particular, the glorious work : 
“* Gateway of the Abbey Aumale, Normandy,” a painting 
which, to my mind, is the most characteristic of Cotman’s 
later style—unless, perhaps, we bracket with it his 
“Trentham Church.”” Here, in this picture of the 
Abbey, is the architecture that Cotman loved to show 
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his skill in painting ; a fantastic specimen this, of the 
flamboyant style of the early French Renascence. The 
stone of the ancient gateway is of an indescribable honey- 
gold ; and overshadowing the queer, turreted gate is a 
vast tree: a thunder-cloud of dense foliage, of that dark 
copper green which is often to be observed in the work 
of the French painters of the early XVIIIth century. 
And above this tree is a sky of rain-washed blue, with a 
tenuous filament of wispy cirrus floating in the very 
zenith of heaven. But all the world beneath that blue 
sky and that sombre green tree is of the warm, luminous 
golden-yellow of sun-bleached sand: the gateway, the 
dusty road, the great expanses of yellow sailcloth, in the 
lee of which the people are moving. There is a country 
fair doing business before the entrance to the gateway : 
there are brightly clad hucksters and tumblers, and there 
are dancing dogs in scarlet cloaks; while, at the very 
centre of the foreground, is a Auissier in a great black hat, 
vast to the point of grotesquerie : he is painted in such 
sombre tints as almost to be in silhouette: and this is 
done so that the dark figure, at the very centre of the 
scene, shall emphasize the glorious luminosity of the 
picture as a whole. And the figures of the fair-folk are 
characters out of a nightmare: there is something not a 
little reminiscent of Goya in the demoniac dogs in their 
scarlet cloaks (like unnatural acolytes at some Black Mass) 
and in the other oddly-costumed figures which strut 
about the foreground or peer from the shadows under the 
eaves of the yellow tents. Yet the golden glory of the 
whole scene is an achievement peculiarly Cotman’s own ; 
Claude understood how to pour golden light into his 
canvases as one pours a golden wine into a crystal beaker ; 
but Claude’s light was of a different quality ; there was 
something intrinsically transient in the Frenchman’s 
“‘ Gegenschein ”’; one feels, in looking at a picture by 
Claude, that he has contrived to catch a fleeting moment 
and record it for eternity ; but one feels, in looking at these 
golden worlds of Cotman, that the artist has somehow 
contrived to catch a glimpse of a land where, like that of 
the Lotos Eaters, it is always afternoon.... Cotman’s 
work has already been exhaustively criticized and 
analysed elsewhere. Nor does Cotman need, as he 
needed half a century ago, an added voice to establish his 
right .to be included among the masters; that right was 
conceded long since. Though, indeed, acknowledgment 
was not altogether withheld from him in his lifetime. In 
1825, he was elected an Associate-exhibitor of the Society 
of Painters in Water-colour ; and in 1836, the Institution 
of British Architects paid him the honour of admitting 
him to their body. But he lacked for patronage, and with- 
out patronage or private means no artist may hope to 
realize his potentialities to the fullest degree. What 
Cotman might have achieved in a properly ordered 
civilization, one may only surmise. In the year before his 
death, he returned to his native county, and there, 
inspired by the scenes of his earliest days, he ex- 
perienced a sort of St. Martin’s Summer of accomplish- 
ment; to this we owe such exquisite pieces as “ Storm 
off Cromer ’’ and “‘ The Wold Afloat ’’—works in which 
he has recaptured almost all of his youthful power. 

But he died a disappointed man: he had had to give 
the best years of his life to the horrible hack-work of a 
drawing-master ; and an ungrudged care of his family 
had been extended only at the terrible cost of final and 
perfect achievement. 








ENGLISH GLASS 


HOUGH the theme in general is nothing new I 
do not think anybody has attempted to demon- 


strate in particular how the artistic products of 
our XVIIIth century glassmakers reflected contemporary 
national feeling. Not education, not even technical 
capacity, for a handicraft is ever seeking to fashion new 
styles and when it succeeds in creating a style which 
attracts general commendation it is, though perhaps 
unconsciously, expressing or reflecting contemporary 
thought and temper. The aim is natural, for to experi- 
ment and vary is but one phase of the eternal urge 
behind all living things towards progress and improve- 
ment. 

Not every innova- 
tion is a success, per- 
haps few of them are. 
Many will fail as efforts 
in expression and will 
therefore fail to attract 
and so those particular 
efforts are abandoned, 
and of them few relics 
are likely to be avail- 
able now. Nor are all 
styles or forms neces- 
sarily real improve- 
ments, even though 
they suit the passing 
hour. We may not be 
able to understand why 
some particular vogue 
was ever a vogue at 
all. That is because 
we live in the present. 
If we could recapture 
for ourselves contem- 
porary feeling and ideas 
we might do so. 

In modern times 
this general truth—or 
should I say theory ? 
—may appear, invali- 
dated or at least obscured, but that also is understandable 
if we remember the exigencies of commercial production. 
Even so, art is by no means a stranger to industry and to 
give them their due I suspect that manufacturers often 
make what they must, not what they wish. Indeed, I 
recall an American, the maker of a considerable range of 
table glass in simple inexpensive styles. Some of it was 
by no means unattractive, but for his part he just wanted 
to talk about old things, so I was whisked through his 
showrooms with true transatlantic despatch. He re- 
garded his productions as quite outside the pale of 
respectable conversation. Not apologetically ; he had 
to make them and there they were, one of life’s unfor- 
tunate necessities, so it seemed to him. 

That is by the way. The point is this, that unless we 
can mentally transfer ourselves into, say, the atmosphere 
of 1700 we cannot properly appreciate the appeal the 
then current styles made to our ancestors. We ourselves 


Fig. 1. 


NATIONAL IMPRESSIONISM IN 
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In the reigns of Mary, William, and Anne— 


. implicit of decision and integrity. . 
strong and purposeful ”’ 





do not find that an easy thing to do and can realize its 
added difficulty for a foreigner. In 1700, however, any 
foreigner was a good deal more foreign than he is to-day. 
Mutually regarded as incomprehensible beings, they 
ranked much as the products of my glass-manufacturing 
friend, as another of life’s unfortunate necessities. 

Consequently, if even a grudging appreciation of 
another country’s art was contemporaneously or subse- 
quently expressed we may conclude that that art was very 
good indeed. 

Judged by that standard the classic glass of old Venice 
must be ranked pre-eminent. It is true that there were 
no competitive stan- 
dards whereby it could 
be judged and that at 
one time it was a case 
of Venice glass or 
nothing. Nevertheless, 
it appealed, was ad- 
mired and accepted, 
and accordingly im- 
ported throughout all 
educated Europe. 

It may be hard to 
believe that these 
Venice glasses suited 
the robust age of Fro- 
bisher and Drake, or 
the exploratory genius 
of Elizabethanism. Yet 
there were other and 
more gentle sides to 
the national character, 
and in any case we had 
to learn the ABC of 
modish  glass-making 
before we could write 
our history in it. That 
that was accomplished 
without much loss of 
time I make no doubt 
would be amply proven 
had we a goodly range of English-made glasses of the 
1600-50 period. Unhappily we have not. The records 
of their manufacture are ample enough, but of the 
glasses themselves hardly any are known. 

Then, too, there were the Civil Wars than which 
nothing can more effectually disrupt processes of social 
improvement, so it would be comprehensible if our mid- 
XVIIth century glass was expressionless. The indications 
support that theory but again actual evidence is very 
scanty. It must, however, be assumed that English 
forms in glass over the first three-quarters of the XVIIth 
century were derived from Venetian or Dutch forms and 
followed them so closely on occasion that they are not 
easily recognized to-day. 

This meant workmanship but not artistic progress, and 
it was not until Ravenscroft had bequeathed his legacy 
of lead-glass that English craftsmen could develop those 
artistic powers which now evoke such genera ladmiration. 
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Then, provided with a metal which entirely suited a 
vigorous style, and which could be hand-modelled to any 
extent, they completely discarded all the known precepts 
of glass-blowing and set to work to fashion immensely 
solid glasses, both large and small, which would withstand 
the anxieties of indelicate usage and which seemed withal 
to be the more lustrous with every added millimetre of 
thickness. They do not seem to have troubled themselves 
about the bowl unduly and at first confined themselves to 
the two classic shapes, the conical and the round funnel 
(which some call straight-sided). That could always 
wait until they had caricatured the Venetian knop and 
pillar into a stout and tearful baluster, or impishly 
contorted their stem into a series of fanciful knops. 
Always it was the stem to which they directed their 
attention, rolling it out much as a pastrycook might roll 
out his paste. 

There was the simple, solid, straightforward baluster 
implicit of decision and integrity. There were the more 
intricate formations rugged in their ingenuity, but always 
strong and purposeful. The character of these glasses 
lay in their stems and provided these were of just the right 
length the resultant glass was, so I like to believe, exactly 
indicative of current national determination. The propor- 
tion of that all-important stem could easily be perfected 
by squeezing a true baluster into a drop-knop, compress- 
ing an angular knop, or on the other hand by modelling 
an additional cyst at the head or the base of the 
stem. (Fig. I). 

There were, of course, lighter “single flint” glasses 
of similar type, but not many of them it seems. Whether 
these were for the economical (they cost less) or for the 
more refined buyer is anybody’s guess. 

So things were, throughout the reigns of Mary, 
William, and Anne. With the accession of George I 


clements of foreign thought came to temper and disturb 


national ideas. So, too, those knobbly stems seem to 
waver and become progressively lighter and less purpose- 
ful over the 1715-35 period, as though we did not quite 
know what we were about. (Fig. II). 

Then this hesitancy was replaced by a sudden rever- 
sion to the old strength and simplicity and we have the 
thick, straight-stemmed trumpet wines, first plain but 
soon “ air-twisted ”’ as well, as a concession to artistic 
progress. Is it wrong to correlate that reversion to the 
dangers instinctively foreseen in the aggressive policies of 
Louis XIV of France ? 

There were ten years of anxieties before the real 
danger was removed by the naval victories of Cap Finis- 
terre and Belleisle, while at home Culloden had already 
burst the propaganda-inflated bubble of Jacobitism once 
and for all. Immediately our glasses become insipid 
again. Those plain, sturdy stems degenerate into traves- 
ties of their former selves. (Fig. III). 

Something had to take their place. Something more 
in keeping with increasing wealth and facilities (for trade 
was opening up fast). Something more delicate to suit 
increasing refinement, and yet something more variable 
to fit in with a whole host of divergent aims and political 
views. So we get the series of interior-twist glasses of 
1745-65 with their elaborate spirals of air and of white 
and coloured threads. Infinitely variable in detail, they 
are still intensely similar in general, and there is an 
underlying confidence about them. May they not fairly 
be held to reflect national confidence as well, with all its 


divergencies in detail? The “‘ Why ” was not in dispute, 
though the “‘ How” may have been. (Fig. IV). 

England emerged from the Seven Years’ War in 
1763 serenely enough, but one can trace an instinctive 
feeling that world conditions were on the change. Such 
a feeling would have been underlined, and that serenity 
disturbed by the outbreak of the American Revolutionary 
War in 1775 and the Declaration of Independence in the 
following year. It was one thing to quarrel with 
foreigners, indeed so far as France was concerned it was 
a perfectly natural thing, but to quarrel with your own 
flesh and blood was quite another. The nation may have 
been indignant with its unyielding colonists, but its heart 
was never in the struggle which followed and it was glad 
enough to recast its policy and make peace. After all, it 
retained Canada and the French colonial challenge was 
eliminated. 

Serenity returned and our glassmakers, too, recast 
their technique and reverted to the two-piece glasses of 
earlier years, retaining their simplicity but finding an 
added and dignified lustre in their faceted stems. (Fig. V.) 
And so things stood when the French people, with less 
wisdom than teaching, broke into a Revolution which was 
to mean twenty years of strainful war and of subdued 
living. Our glassmakers exemplified the change in the 
ultra-simple styles and restraint which fitted such a 
period exactly. 

Perhaps this theory of correlating styles and fashions 
with prevailing thought may seem far-fetched, especially 
to those who have in front of them a few specimens only. 
The logic of the argument has its obvious weak point. 
None the less the theory becomes much more real if you 
can see each of those different groups of glasses in mass 
formation. Those who understand pictures and sculp- 
ture, music and the other arts, realize that all these things 
do tell a story throughout the ages and do reflect for us 
something of the spirit that gave them birth. So why 
should not glass also contribute its commentary? It is 
less individual because it came of no master’s genius, 
but almost anonymously for a nation’s use, and therefore 
perhaps its story is all the more reliable. 

London spoke and Bristol and the Midlands echoed. 
Tyneside held forth, too, in accents both refined and 
unrefined. Yorkshire was not silent, but was only locally 
comprehended and the same applies to Scotland and 
sundry other places. Ireland demonstrated a character- 
istic willingness to please without holding any decided 
views of her own. 

But exactly who made what we only vaguely know and 
it is rarely possible to allocate any particular specimen to 
any particular glasshouse. What we do know is that 
within this full century of glassmaking, with all its radical 
changes in style, our glassmakers rarely fell from certain 
primary standards. In clarity of metal they were passed 
by the hard soda-lime glass of Bohemia, but they rightly 
regarded a total absence of colour as a fault and not as a 
virtue. In strength their concentration on stem formation 
guaranteed superiority. In simplicity they never really 
failed because they never tried to do too much with any 
glass. 

Their products were widely exported, particularly to 
Holland. That was not surprising, for the Dutch were 
unquestionably the nearest to ourselves in temperament, 
and styles which found acceptance here were likely to 
find acceptance there, as they stood or with such slight 
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modification as our Tyneside glassmakers thought com- 
mercially desirable. There are notes of Continental 
commendation to be found here and there throughout the 
period, but what is more significant is that nowhere is 
hostile criticism noticeable. That seems the best possible 
compliment we could receive. 

On the other hand our lead glass metal was hardly used 
elsewhere until the XIXth century. It must be a matter 
of opinion whether the lack of imitation was due to general 
satisfaction with the home-made product or whether it 
was judged hopeless to compete. One factory* succeeded 
in making fine lead glass but only after some years of trial 
chequered by precisely the same troubles Ravenscroft 
himself met. Unfortunately it seems to have ceased its 
production very soon after that success was achieved. 

It remains that the three virtues of clarity, strength, 
and simplicity fully qualified English XVIIIth-century 
glass to stand in any company. The first two of these 


*Lauensteiner Hutte, which produced one of the finest glasses I have seen 
combining the best points of both soda-lime and lead metal 
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virtues were only made jointly possible by the character 
of the metal itself, but the glassmakers can take the very 
considerable credit of having exploited them wisely. 
For the virtue of simplicity their own good sense and 
good taste is wholly responsible. Together those three 
qualities built up an entity rendered still more notable 
by the lustrous character of the metal. That was fortui- 
tous, of course, and could not be imitated, but it served 
to put a hallmark on English XVIIIth-century glass 
which can nowhere else be found. 


~ 
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We are glad to report that Lories Ltd., the well- 
known dealers in English china, pottery and glass, have 
returned to town, and their galleries will be found at 
898 Wigmore Street, nearly opposite their old premises. 
It is satisfactory to know that though Mr. Smith, 
of 61 High Street, Weston-super-Mare, has lost a few 


fine pieces, he is carrying on business at the same address. 


THE MAKER OF NELL GWYN’S SILVER 


BY E. ALFRED JONES 


BEDSTEAD 


HE name of the goldsmith who made the great 

silver bedstead in 1674 has happily been preserved 

in his original bill, a copy of which I am privileged 

to print by the Duke of St. Albans, bearer of the title of 
Nell Gwyn’s natural son by Charles II. 

He was a settler in London from the Low Countries, 
where he may have met the King himself or members of 
his entourage during his exile there, and would seem to 
have established a workshop on the north side of Pall 
Mall in 1664. Although favoured by Charles II, Cooqus 
and other foreign goldsmiths, especially Dutchmen, were 
subjected to marked hostility not only by the Worshipful 
Company of Goldsmiths of London, but also by individual 
English goldsmiths, so much so that the Company 
refused permission to two unnamed Dutchmen to register 
their marks at Goldsmiths Hall on the ground that there 
were many hundreds of English families who had not 
one-third of a day’s work because of the presence in 
London of “the multitudes of strangers artificers ’’.' 
The two foreign goldsmiths were probably John Cassen 
and John Cooqus, who about 1680 petitioned the King 
that for the best part of fifteen years they had been 
working for his Majesty, the Queen and his Royal High- 
ness, but, “‘ as their way of working is different from the 
London silversmiths, they are forced to employ foreign 
journeymen, for which the Goldsmiths Company molest 
and threaten to ruin them, and therefore praying his royal 
protecticn for themselves and their journeymen, and an 
order to the Goldsmiths Company to give the assay and 
touch of their hall to the petitioners’ works.”” But the 
all-powerful Company declined to succumb to the King’s 
demand and the two goldsmiths remained unrecognized. 

Thanks perhaps to the influence of his royal protector, 
John Coogus was a much-favoured goldsmith of Nell 
Gwyn, and executed many things in silver for her, includ- 
ing a silver frame for a mirror, weighing no less than 600 
ounces and at the same time (1675) a locket-picture and a 
gold case, doubtless a portrait of the King. As will be 
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observed, one curious detail in the bill for the bedstead 
is the figure of Jacob haal dancing upon a rope of silver 
wire work, who was Jacob Hall, a celebrated performer on 
the tightrope in the glittering time of Charles II, and as 
such has found a place in the Dictionary of National 
Biography. There are in the same bill some interesting 
items for goldsmith’s work unconnected with the bed, 
notably two silver bottles and the mending of a gold hour- 
glass, of which no specimen of the date has survived in 
silver much less in gold. Cooqus also supplied Nell 
with a new standish, as an inkstand was then called. A 
note of some interest has been kindly given to me by 
Mr. Francis Needham, librarian to the Duke of Portland, 
from a memorandum book of Edward Harley at Welbeck 
Abbey, dated 1721, stating that one Coleman, a Dane, who 
had chased some plate of his wife from Italian designs, 
had worked with John Cocoqus. 

Cooqus made or supplied plate for the Chapel Royal 
in Whitehall Palace and in 1687 some silver vessels for the 
Chapel Royal in Dublin, as well as other plate for James 
II, but, unfortunately, none of these or any other examples 
of his skill as a goldsmith at Windsor Castle or elsewhere 
have survived or have been identified. The name 
appears variously as Cooqus, Cocques, Cogues, and 
Coques. Sir Ambrose Heal, in his book of names of 
London goldsmiths from 1200 to 1800, states that he 
died in 1697 in poverty. The other goldsmith mentioned, 
John Cassen, was apparently a native of Liége and left 
England for France in 1689. 

The original bill for the bedstead in the handwriting 
of John Cooqus, with other Nell Gwyn papers, had been 
in the possession of the family of Rev. Francis Hopkinson 
before their purchase by the Duke of St. Albans.* 


' Prideaux, ‘‘ Memorials of the Goldsmiths Company.” 

2 ** Calendar of State Papers Domestic. Charles II, 1680,” 
p. 362. 

3“ The Story of Nell Gwyn,” by Peter Cunningham, Ed. by 
H. B. Wheatley, 1892. 
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Worck done for y* right Hon" Madame Guinne, 
John Cooqus Silversmyth his bill 


onces Ib 
1674 Deliuered the head of y* bedstead weighing 885 = 12 and I have received 636°" ) >.s. & 
15"""""" so that their is ouer and aboue of me oune siluer two hundred forty | 
eight onces 17 dweight at 7s. 11d. par once (y° siluer being a dt worse par once } 098 : I0 : 02 


according y* reste wich comes to 
vn d't 8 i 


for y* making of y* 636 : 15 at 2 : 11 par once comes to an weit Rt BP 
Deliuered y* Kings head weighing 197 : C5) 
one figure weighing ro 445 : 15 
y* other figure with y* caracter weighing 428 : 05 
y* slaues and y° reste belonging unto it 255 3 00 
y’ two Eagles weighing 169 : Io 
one of the croune weighing 094 : O05 
y* second croune weighing 097 : 10 
y® third croune weighing 090 : 02 
y* fowered croune weighing 082 : 00 
one of y* Cupids weighing I21 : 08 
y* second boye weighing IOI : 10 
y* third boye weighing 2 15 


a, 093 
y* fowered boye weighing 088 : 17 


2265 : 02 
Altogether tuo thousand two hundred sexty fiue onces 2 dweight of sterling siluer 
at 8s par once comes to nine hundred sox pound ten pence 
Paid for y* Essayes of y° figures and other things into y* tower 
Paid for Jacob haal dansing upon y* robbe of weyer worck 
for y* cleinsing and brunisching a sugar box a pepper box a mostard pott and aot 





= 
° 


kruyes 

for y* mending y° greatte siluer and yrons [andirons] 

paid to y* cabbenet maker for y” greatte bord for y’ head of y* bedstead and for 
y® other bord that comes under it and for y* boorring the wholles into y* head } 

paid to Mr Consar for karuing y* said bord 

For y* bettering y* sodure wich was in the old bedstead 

paid to y* smid for y* 2 yorne hoops and for y* 6 yorn baars krampes and nealles 

paid for ys woodden pied de staall for one of y° figures 

paid y* smith for a hoock to hang vp a branche candlestick 

paid to y* smith for y* baars kramps and nealles to hold up y° slaues 

given to my journey man by order of Madame Guinne 

Paid to y* smyth for y*® yorn worck to hold up y* Eagles and for y* two hoocks to 
hold the bedstead against the wall 


guien to me Journey man by Order of Madame Guinne 

paid to y* Smyth for y* yorn worck to hold up the Eagles and for y* two weak | 
to hold the bedstead again the wall 

paid for y* pied de stalle of Ebony to hold up the 2 georses 

for y* mending of y* goold hower glasse 


. (at ‘ 

deliuered two siluer bottels weighing 37 : 17 : at 8 par once comes to 

paid for y* other foot to hold vp the other figure 

for sodering y* wholles and for repairing mending and cleinsing the two figures of 
Mr Traherne' his making 

for y* making of a croune upon one of y* figures 

guien to me iourney man by Order of Madame Guinne 

deliuered a handel of a Kneif weighing 11 dweight more then y* old one wich 
comes with y* making of it to 

for y* cleinsing of eight pictures 


232 38 388828 3883888 388 38 


oa 
° 


8 





in als comes to 


Lal 


in als comes to eleven hundred theirty fiue lb. : 3° : 1° 
Where upon I haue receiued at seuerall times in money the sum of one thousant } 
seuen pound sexter* : ten‘ in abatting the one pond 6° : 6‘ wich was wanting > 
in the two bags 





for y* ingrauing y* porter staffe 
remaines still due to me 
And now mistaken in sum 
ming of part of it de [Bill torn here] 
Ib 


Remins due still 127 
endorsed Mr Cooqus 


127" : 9° : 4° 


1 Probably Philip Traherne, or Treherne, goldsmith, near Somerset House, Strand, died about 1679. 
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STANDARDS OF CRITICISM~ Reflections on the 


Tate Gallery's War-time Acquisitions 


ELL over forty thousand persons, I am informed, 
W visited the exhibition of ‘“‘ The Tate Gallery’s 
Wartime Acquisitions ” in the National Gallery 
which was noticed in our May number. Such an attend- 
ance—an average of five thousand a week—and in war- 
time, is surely remarkable. What was the reason for such 
unexpected popularity? I say “unexpected” because 
anything less “* eventful ’’ than an art exhibition is difficult 
to imagine—except, of course, a private view at the Royal 
Academy ; that is definitely treated as a social event, by 
the newspapers and social events have so little to do with 
art that “‘ the picture of the year ”’ is left to discovery by 
Society and fashion reporters and not to art critics. Even 
that event is no longer what it was in the nineties, or 
even the fifties when Frith’s ‘Derby Day” in the 
Academy of 1858 had to be railed off; so great was the 
crush to see it. But that had little to do with art and the 
artist knew it. I feel impelled here to pay homage to 
Frith, the man, by quoting from his diary. There he 
noted that he came back from Epsom in 1857 convinced 
that the scene offered “‘ abundant material for the line of 
art to which I felt obliged, in the absence of higher gifts, to 
devote myself.”” The italics are mine and this reservation 
made by the man puts the artist absolutely right with 
posterity. Would that others of his kidney were equally 
modest and equally frank! The interest of the ‘‘ Derby 
Day ”’ has little to do with art, and the public may be 
supposed to have known at least this beforehand, that 
there would be no “‘ Derby Days ”’ or pictures of that kind 
amongst these ‘‘ wartime acquisitions.”” Perhaps they 
expected to see “‘ war.”’ subjects, but newspaper notices 
must have enlightened them on this point beforehand— 
and still t'ey went! Why? What did they expect to see? 
What sensations did they anticipate? Expectation is of 
tremendous importance in relation to the enjoyment or 
criticism of art. When one enquires into the problem 
one discovers that it is seldom the picture itself or the piece 
of sculpture that is liked or disliked, but the degree to 
which the one or the other fulfils the spectator’s expecta- 
tion. In the past such an attitude was not only possible 
but logical; for there seemed to be then only two 
standards for crt; two unassailable terms of reference, 
namely nature and art. If a picture seemed to be “ just 
like nature ’’ it satisfied the majority’s conception of art, 
who knew what nature is like—or thought they did ; if 
a picture was like art, was in the tradition, it satisfied a 
small minority, the connoisseurs who knew all about art 
—or thought it did. 

To-day we must declare, with Moliére’s Médecin 
nous avons changé tout cela, all that is changed, not how- 
ever because we wish to cover up our ignorance, but on 
the contrary because our experience of both nature and 
art has been enlarged out of all recognition. Van Eyck’s 
public would have no more recognized say, Renoir’s 
nature than Raphael’s public would have understood say, 
Sickert’s art. It would be worth a good deal to us if we 
could know how even the artists themselves would have 
responded to the challenge of their descendants. 

The arrival of a most interesting collection of photo- 
graphs of the Tate acquisitions showed the great change 
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BY HERBERT FURST 


that has come over our conception of art and its standards 
of value so strikingly and implied the answer to our 
question “‘ Why ? ”’ so emphatically that I have seized the 
opportunity to revert to the subject with occular proofs. 
I think the reader might like to examine himself in order 
to discern whether his approval or disapproval is a matter 
of expectations or of something more important. 

For this purpose I have chosen eight representative 
pictures for illustration and have arranged them in two 
groups intended first to show different conceptions of 
nature and second different conceptions of art such as 
have gradually established themselves during the last 
hundred years so firmly that we have learnt to accept 
each of them as valid. 

The easiest conception of both nature and of art is one 
that appears in the first group, namely James Tissot’s 
“* How happy could he be with either.” In this painting 
the artist has tried to conceal his art, in the sense in which 
it is concealed in Frith’s ‘‘ Derby Day.”” No brush stroke 
is visible; the painter does not want the spectator to 
notice his canvas at all. He wants him rather to imagine 
himself in the same boat by his side and vis-a-vis the 
“Scots Guards gallant ’’ and his two “ eithers,’”’ and he 
wants him to be similarly amused by the lover’s dilemma 
—and that is all. It is not very much but it is very well 
done and quite conceivably a record of an actual experi- 
ence. If the artist had any other aim in mind it was, no 
doubt, that the spectator should admire the accuracy 
with which the artist has copied nature—which he hasn’t ! 

The next picture in this group is “ Platt’s Lane ”’ by 
Ford Madox Brown. I find it difficult to judge this 
painting objectively. It looks so deucedly ‘‘ modern ” 
except for the strange costume of the figure ; yet it was 
painted in what was perhaps the worst period of British 
art, the early ‘eighties; a period that certainly did not 
bother about recession and architectonic qualities, a period 
to which the artist, all unconscious, made concessions in 
the arching of the top of the canvas and the justification 
of ‘‘ The Lacrosse Player ’’ by the relevant poster on the 
fence ; in other words by purely associative interest. The 
picture, it appears, was painted for a raffle in aid of the 
artist’s friend, the Belgian painter, Casey ; but I do not 
know enough of the matter to understand the significance 
of ‘“‘ The Lacrosse Player.’”” To Ford Madox Brown it 
was primarily, one feels sure, a pleasant exercise in open 
air painting based upon linear design in nature—if a 
lane can be called nature. 

In ‘‘ The Beach, Walberswick”’ by Wilson Steer we 
come upon a totally different conception, or rather a 
different focus of interest, which is here centred upon 
colour and tone. It is a much more art-conscious product 
than “‘ Platt’s Lane.” It is impressionistic in its handling 
of form and in its looseness of structure ; it is in fact a 
“Harmony ” in the Whistlerian manner. There is little 
or no associative justification for the ladies and their dogs, 
but they play a dominant part in the composition. Never- 
theless the picture is a rendering of nature in the sense in 
which Turner answered the lady who maintained that 
she had never seen nature looking like ‘‘ that.” “‘ Don’t you 
wish you could ?”’ was his reply; but Steer is more truthful. 
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STANDARDS OF 


The last picture in this Nature group is Duncan 
Grant’s “ Girl at the Piano.”” This picture too, does not 
tell a story. The girl is here no more than one of many 
integral parts of a very pronounced design, and that 
design is almost entirely abstract. One is, unfortunately, 
always tempted in writing about art to refer to other 
pictures in order to illustrate points ; but it certainly will 
help the reader to the proper appreciation of this picture 
if he can compare it mentally with Whistler’s picture of 
the same title and with the once famous “‘ Harmony ”’ by 
Frank Dicksee, R.A. He will then see how much nearer 
Duncan Grant is to Whistler, how much further away 
Dicksee was from either. In other words Duncan Grant 
and Whistler are both artists; Dicksee was not even a 
Frith. What divides Grant from Whistler is the treatment 
of form and of colour. Grant is much more of a painter 
of form and an architect of colour, as distinct from 
tone than Wilson Steer or his prototype, since he uses 
colour to build his form with and his form is an 
abstract design and not a tone-rendering of atmospheric 
nature. 

It will be seen how far away from Tissot we have 
travelled in the conception of nature and art in Duncan 
Grant’s picture. Yet none of the artists in this group 
have taken obvious liberties with visual facts. 

In the second illustration I have grouped together 
four pictures which are related in subject matter—they 
are all interpretations of religious scenes—but which 
nevertheless show a similar, in fact a greater, divergence 
of aims due to differing conceptions of art. 

First comes once more Ford Madox Brown with his 
small version in water-colours of his larger oil-painting 
of “‘ Christ Washing Peter’s Feet,’’ already in the Tate 
Collection. He aims here, like Tissot, at realism. It 
is painted scrupulously from the life ; the figures in it, 
at least the heads are all portraits of his friends. As in 
Tissot’s trivial subject, every figure tells its part of the 
story. Ford Madox Brown, however, was concerned 
with three great Truths: Historic Truth, General Truth 
and Truth to nature. That he was not primarily con- 
cerned with a consideration of artistic values may be 
illustrated by a single fact. He would have preferred to 
have carried out his first idea of showing the figure of 
Christ stripped to the waist because that would have been 
in accordance with Biblical facts and not because it 
would have improved the design in the abstract sense. 

Now, with something like a shock we come to another 
illustration of a Biblical event : Cyril Mahoney’s “* Expul- 
sion from the Garden of Eden” a gulf—spanned in 
time, by ninety years—which seems in other ways 
almost unbridgeable. From the high seriousness, the 
solemnity of Ford Madox Brown’s anxious regard for 
truth, we are confronted with a gay, light-hearted fiction 
of Cyril Mahoney. Have we soared or have we fallen 
grievously ? Neither. We have changed our view point. 
Mahoney’s first aim was to make an attractive design ; 
but in what sense attractive? In the most direct and 
original sense of the word: the picture ‘is meant to 
attract the eye and to affect the mind pleasurably, through 
sheer design: through unity in variety, variety in unity 
of both form and colour. He might have achieved 
similar results with pure still life or pure landscape ; but 
the associative significance of the subject puts the mind 
into further good humour with the painter and his “‘many 
inventions.’’ It is not like Brown’s picture, a homage to 
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Faith, but it is a tribute to Beauty ; which Brown’s is not. 

The transition from the contemplation of both of the 
foregoing pictures to the third in this group, namely 
Blake’s colour-printed drawing of “‘ Elohim Creating 
Adam ”’ is not a matter of steps. Brown’s world is the 
plane of hard industrious work ; Mahoney’s world is a 
valley of careless rapture ; Blake’s world is at the summit 
of a high mountain, the region of the sublime. Never- 
theless we should note that Mahoney’s valley is in Blake’s 
country and not in Brown’s, since both Blake and 
Mahoney convey their meaning directly by design and not 
indirectly through imitation of nature. But “ Elohim 
Creating Adam ” towers mentally above the ‘“‘ Expulsion 
from the Garden of Eden ” as Mont Blanc towers physi- 
cally over the Chamonix Valley. Blake uses emphatic 
line, emphatic form not to amuse the eye but to compel 
vision. It is in fact a record of a vision. Look at the 
treatment of the wings of Elohim, massive and more 
powerful than those carved in stone in Assyria three 
thousand years ago. Observe, the flame-like radiation of 
the Almighty’s hair and beard and the streamlines of his 
drapery. Note too, the ascending spiral of original sin 
holding Adam’s lower extremities encoiled; finally 
observe the unnatural but highly significant treatment of 
the background. In contemplating this, as others of 
Blake’s designs we seem to be in a supranatural world, 
more akin to music than to poetry, because in it form is 
content and content is form. Behind Blake’s design is, of 
course, Michelangelo ; in fact one can piece together the 
fragments of Michelangelo’s inventions as they have been 
transmuted by Blake. As a draughtsman, Blake cannot 
compare with Michelangelo, yet there is a sense in which 
the Englishman surpasses the Florentine in power. 
Michelangelo’s lines are the rebellious slaves of external 
form ; Blake’s lines are the willing servants of inner 
meaning. 

And now for another shock, the last in this group, 
Edward Burra’s ‘‘ Mexican Church.” The painting, a 
gouache incidentally, is obviously not at all like nature. 
It would seem almost an insult to compare it with Ford 
Madox Brown’s earnestness or with Blake’s exaltation. 
It is strikingly patterned in design and thus may be 
compared with Mahoney’s picture “‘ Scherzo,’’ at least 
in treatment if not in content. I do not know the artist ; 
I have no idea whether what follows corresponds with his 
intentions or not; but this is how this ‘‘ Mexican 
Church ” strikes me. It is a grim criticism, an indictment 
of the Catholic Church in general and the Mexican 
Church in particular. It might, as a sub-title have had 
this: “‘ The Triumph of the Irrelevant.” It shows the 
Christ bleeding like a sacrifice on an Aztek stone altar, 
engulfed in a mass of irrelevant ornament and decoration, 
and worshipped by the superstitious and depressed. No 
amount of good drawing of careful rendering of actualities 
could have served the artist’s purpose. The more one 
contemplates this frivolous-looking design, from the 
Tissot-Brown point of view so devoid of truth; from the 
Michelangelesque view so lamentably weak, and from 
Blake’s view so lacking in vision, the more one becomes 
aware of a strange, an almost uncanny feeling of despair 
and futility that pervades it. 

* * * 

I have ventured to discuss only eight pictures of these 

“‘ Wartime Acquisitions,”’ subjects moreover which are by 
(continued on page 21) 
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THE PRICES OF ARMS AND ARMOUR AT THE LOCKETT SALE 


12 JUNE, 1942 


Tue SALEROOM Prices of all forms of art objects, be they 
china, furniture, pictures, armour or anything else, fluctuate 
according to fashions in collecting, but pieces of fine quality 
seem to maintain a steady figure and have an intrinsic or basic 


value. Bad times may de- 
press these intrinsic values a 
little, but a financial boom 
sometimes pushes them up 
to figures out of all proportion 
to the quality or importance 
of the pieces. 

The armour prices at the 
dispersal of the Lockett Col- 
lection gave a very interesting 
example of this and a good 
picture of the state of the 
armour market of to-day. 

Most of the lots had 
passed through the saleroom 
in the heyday of armour col- 
lecting, from 1918 to 1930. 
The fantastic prices then 
reached were due to a small 
circle of wealthy English col- 
lectors and American buyers 
who had wellnigh unlimited 
resources at their disposal. 
These prices were com- 
pletely false and inflated out 
of all proportion to the 
intrinsic values of the objects. 
One cannot seriously consider 
a single spur to be worth 
£892, a dagger in poorish 
state £294, or a courtsword 
hilt of 1650 £546, as these 
pieces fetched at the Laking 
sale, 1920. 

At the Lockett sale at 
Christie’s the armour fetched 
depressingly low prices. A 
really fine homogeneous suit 
circa 1540, from the Bernal 
Collection, made £200, 
another good harness £126. 
A fine salade (Morgan 
Wilhams sale, 1921, £2000) 
£315, an etched and gilt 
vamplate (Laking Sale, £115) 
17 guineas, an engraved and 
gilt cabasset and a locking 
gauntlet, which in 1921, real- 
ized £756, made 66 guineas. 
In fact all the armour sold at 
less than a third of its 
intrinsic value. 

The swords, however, did 
extremely well in comparison. 
Though the prices were about 
a quarter of those realized at 
their last appearance under 
the hammer, one may say 
they represent a little under 
their true value in terms of 
their quality and importance. 
A cup hilt rapier and its 
companion main gauche 
(Brassey sale, £546) made 
126 guineas, a fine rapier 
with chiselled hilt (Kennedy 
sale, £420) 73 guineas, and 
some good XVIth- and 
XVIIth-century rapiers 
fetched 17 to 21 guineas. 

The firearms made excel- 
lent prices and the margin 





A FINE HOMOGENEOUS SUIT, circa 1540 
AT THE LOCKETT SALE AT CHRISTIE’S 
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between them and those obtained in the 1918-1923 era were 
only about a third lower, a pair of North Italian pistols made 
£183 against £262 in 1918, a pair by Lazarino Cominazzo fetched 
£157—£2I10 in 1918, and a very unusual pair of all metal Italian 


pistols, dated 1614, made £399 
(Morgan Williams sale, £630). 

Besides the armour there 
were some cheap lots such as 
a rare little Kidney dagger for 
17 guineas and two pole- 
axes at 44 and 26 guineas, but 
on the whole the prices 
realized showed a very healthy 
tone and that there is a 
market for fine arms in this 
country, for as far as we know 
no lot was bought on com- 
mission for export. 

Collectors of swords and 
particularly firearms have 
always been more numerous 
than those of armour. Why 
this should be so is an inter- 
esting study. Two popular 
fallacies are largely respon- 
sible. The first, that you 
need a baronial hall to show 
it in, which is utterly untrue 
as armour looks at its best in 
a lowish room and _ “not 
“‘ skied ”’ almost out of sight. 
The second, the cry “* It’s so 
expensive.”” This is largely 
due to the fact that the 
smaller antique dealer seldom 
stocks it and so it only im- 
pinges on the average antique 
buyers’ consciousness when 
they see in the paper that a 
suit or helmet has fetched 
some four-figure sum. 

The armour dealers of the 
past are not without guilt in 
this state of things, for they 
pandered to the very wealthy 
collectors and American buy- 
ers and drove the small col- 
lector out of the market, and 
his interests were conse- 
quently diverted to other 
branches of collecting where 
the plentiful supply of less 
important pieces were not 
exorbitantly priced. 

Booksellers are finding an 
increasing demand for works 
on arms and armour and there 
seems a renewal of interest in 
the subject. These book 
buyers are the potential col- 
lectors of the future and there 
is a great opportunity for a 
revival in this branch of 
collecting ; but it will assur- 
edly peter out if the policy of 
charging high prices, out of 
all proportion to the available 
supply of perfectly genuine 
but ordinary armour, is pur- 
sued. Potential collectors 
will become actual ones when 
they realize that the day of 
five-guinea morions and £60- 
£100 suits of botched-up 
armour is over. 

P.. ck. 





A CABESSET CASQUE. A FINE SALADE A QUEUE. 
Bavarian, late XVIth century French or German. Circa 1460 


FLINT LOCK PISTOL, signed Lazarino Cominazzo—Italian (Brescian) circa 1690 
WHEELOCK ARQUEBUS—North Italian circa 1560 
FLINTLOCK SADDLE PISTOL, dated 1614 and signed IL—(Italian) 
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ON ART AND CONNOISSEURSHIP. By Max J. Friep- 
LANDER. Bruno Cassirer (distributed by Faber & Faber). 
21s. net. 


“When last heard of, Dr. Friedlander was an emigré 
in Holland ’’; I put this quotation of a footnote in this 
book at the head of its review because it is a sad reflection 
and a poignant comment on our times. 

As its translator, Professor Tancred Borenius, aptly 
points out: “‘ Among art historians of to-day there is 
hardly anyone who enjoys a position comparable to that 
of Dr. Max J. Friedlander. He is universally recognized 
as being probably the greatest living expert, notably, of 
course, on the early Netherlandish and German masters.” 

Coming from a man with such a reputation this 
handsome but unassuming volume is an agreeable sur- 
prise, so devoid is it of dogmatism, so clear in its language, 
so frank in its admissions. ‘‘ Out of indolence, perhaps 
also from sound instinct,’ says the author, “I have 
hardly read any literature on the theory of art. It may 
be that most of that which has struck me, or occurred to 
me, has already been expressed by others, perhaps even 
on the basis of better reasoning. I venture, however, to 
speak from the conviction that knowledge gained directly 
from one’s own consideration of the work of art, as honest 
evidence possesses some educational value and may claim 
some notice.” 

After reading such simple, modest words one settles 
down in one’s arm-chair with pleasurable anticipation of 
the varied fare the author has to offer. 

In substance the book is rather a collection of notes 
and comments than a coherent thesis. Of the thirty-eight 
short chapters into which the volume is divided the 
following specimen chapter headings will indicate their 
nature. (i) Seeing, Perceiving, Pleasurable Contempla- 
tion; (iv) Form, Colour, Tonality, Light, Gold ; 
(ix) Truth to Nature, Artistic Value and Style ; (xi) On 
Beauty ; (xxi) Art and Erudition; (xxvi) Problems of 
Connoisseurship ; (xxxvi) Forgeries ; (xxxvii) On Restora- 
tions. 

The book is not only addressed to fellow historians or 
students of art; it can be read with both pleasure and 
profit by anyone who is interested in the subject from 
whatever point of view. What the author says in general 
of art literature applies to his own in particular. “ It is 
the aphorisms, throwing light like flashes which are above 
all effective.” 

Here are a few of them, chosen at random : 

“* Since it has been successfully conveyed to the public 
that it must praise what displeases it, the public agrees to 
everything.” 

“In front of art the thinkers are mostly blind and 
the practising artists mostly dumb.” 

“ Emotion and the senses have a much better memory 
than the intellect.” 

“ It is true that art historians read a lot, copy or assert 
the reverse of that which they have read—which is not 
much more difficult than to copy—but if one enquires by 
whom and in what manner our knowledge has been 
enriched, one usually comes upon the lover of art who, in- 
dependently of predecessors, has naively faced the works 
of art.”’ 

“ Insensitive observers acquire the right to take part 
in a discussion about artistic matters: they take the 


watch to pieces in order to study the works. And the 
watch no longer goes.” 

“Since every epoch acquires fresh eyes, Donatello 
in 1930 looks different from what it did in 1870.” 

“* All that is said on art sounds like a poor translation.” 

Dr. Friedlander has many such good things to say, 
and, sometimes, admissions to make. ‘‘ Not only I, but 
also my readers,’’ he confesses, for instance, “* readers 
for whom I have the greatest regard—have been taken in 
though in truth it seemed impossible to understand, later 
on, how this had come about.’’ This is, I am afraid, a 
puzzle that confronts all of us and by no means only in 
relation to so fundamentally innocuous a matter as art. 

It will do some of those violent opponents to picture 
cleaning good to read what Dr. Friedlander has to say 
“On Restorations.” It is particularly valuable as 
coming from an experienced museum official, who 
in another place expressly stresses that “‘ There is such a 
thing as patina as aerugo nobilis also on pictures.” 

Occasionally, however, Dr. Friedlander’s aphorisms 
or the arguments from which they spring rouse one to 
vehement opposition. This happens especially, as one 
might expect, when he discusses matters of theory rather 
than practice, and is, of course, most obvious when he 
touches the thorniest problems of zsthetics—that of 
Beauty. He himself admits that the term “ suffers from 
an ominous generalness and painful vacuity.’’ Even so, 
to assert that ‘‘ our judgment on beauty in nature is 
dependent on our experiences of art,’’ and to add “ after 
all, it is from artists that we have learnt to appreciate 
beauty in nature “‘ is, I submit, to put the cart before the 
horse or rather to view the vehicle a tergo so that the 
animal that draws it is not seen. We are all of us at least 
potential artists, who can appreciate the beauty in nature, 
sometimes as well, sometimes maybe even better, than 


the artist. Where he differs from us is not necessarily in 
perception, but necessarily in his ability to put perception 
into a visible, nay, concrete form. 

Remarking on Dr. Friedlander’s disinclination to use 
the expression beauty, Dr. Borenius draws attention to a 


similar disinclination on Roger Fry’s part. It is clear, 
however, that Fry and Friedlander were far from seeing 
eye to eye. The study of Dr. Friedlander’s book con- 
vinces one indirectly, for there is no mention of Post- 
impressionism, Cubism, or Surrealism in it, that the 
author is not in sympathy with any movement after 
Impressionism. His references to Cézanne are uncon- 
vincing, at least to me, but possibly the translation may 
be the cause of this. 

“‘ T contemplate, say a landscape picture by Cézanne,” 
says Friedlander, ‘“‘ and can understand it because I have 
perceived similar detail in nature.”” The word I have 
marked in italics is surely the wrong one in Cézanne’s 
case. His pictures are records of relations in nature, not 
of details. And to go on to say “‘ Moreover, the work of 
art is a fragment of nature” seems to me also to miss 
Cézanne’s great merit, namely, the creation of a new 
wholeness. I do not know, but I believe Roger Fry 
would have agreed with this view rather than with Dr. 
Friedlander’s. 

In conclusion, a personal recollection which shows a 
difference in temperament between these two great 
connoisseurs. 

In his chapter on “‘ Genius and Talent,’’ Dr. Fried- 
lander writes: ‘‘ Of Rembrandt and Frans Hals it has 
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been said, subtly and appositely, that in front of works 
by the latter one is seized with a wish to paint, and before 
works of the former one loses every such wish.” 

My last and lasting impression of Roger Fry is that of 
the great champion of modern art sitting—a few months, 
maybe weeks, before his death—at his easel in the 
National Gallery, diligently copying the marvellous late 
self-portrait by Rembrandt. 


THREE BYZANTINE WORKS OF ART. By Hayrorv and 

RoyaLt Ty.er. Harvard University Press. 28s. 

All three objects illustrated and discussed in this work 
have one point in common. Little is known of their 
history and provenance, and what is known is lacunary, 
while the Byzantine silk weaving appeared in the 1931 
exhibition of Persian art, catalogued as Seljuk; the 
Byzantine ivory was bought in 1938 in the Paris market. 
The XIIth-century marble roundel, carved with an 
Emperor, belonged for several generations to “‘ a family 
in Central Europe ” and was bought about a century ago 
in Italy. Its “‘ opposite number,” the Angheran roundel 
in Venice, has, however, been published in various 
works. The Byzantine ivory carving of the Virgin and 
Child, with St. John Baptist and St. John Chrysostom, 
which dates from the Xth century, is very similar to the 
Morgan panel in the Metropolitan Museum, New York, 
and may have been carved by the same artist. All three 
objects are in the Dumbarton Oaks collection ; and the 
Dumbarton Oaks papers, which have made valuable 
contributions to the study of late-classical, Byzantine, 
and early mediaeval art have here given scholarly and 
well-documented discussions of these three works of 
capital importance. M. J. 


SHAKESPEARE’S COUNTRY. By Joun Russet (Batsford). 
ros. 6d. net. 

This volume is the latest addition to the admirable 
and very deservedly popular series, published under the 
general title : “‘ The Face of Britain.’”” Mr. Russell proves 
himself a worthy recruit to the corps of distinguished 
commentators that Batsfords, with their usual exquisite 
judgment and unerring sense of fitness, have enrolled 
for the task of recording the yet existing beauties of our 
land. And it is astonishing to find how very great in 
number these beauties still are. The book follows, in 
format and general style of presentation, the type estab- 
lished in earlier volumes (it will be recollected that Mr. 
John Steegman’s book on Cambridge, in the same series, 
was reviewed in APOLLO, for September, 1941), and it is 
as full of delightful illustrations as its predecessors. There 
are over 120 illustrations, of which four are in full colour, 
and all are chosen to give information as well as pleasure. 

Yet this is far more than a guide book to that country 
of which Worcester and Tewkesbury form the twin 
centres ; an area roughly to be described as ‘‘ Worcester- 
shire, North Gloucestershire, and East Herefordshire ”’ ; 
Mr. Russell writes with ripe scholarship and a mature 
and mellow wit, qualities which lift this book once and 
for all time out of the class of mere descriptive handbooks, 
since it is at once as accurate as Baedeker and as “‘ literary "’ 
as Izaak Walton. I cannot do better, I feel, than to quote 
here a passage on a great English tragedy, which gives 
clearly the quality of Mr. Russell’s writing, and, at the 
same time, the conscientiousness with which he has 
carried out his commissioned task. 


“Tt is difficult to say anything new of Coventry ; 
yet this was the first great sacrifice of our people, the first 
of our towns to take something of what has come to 
Rotterdam and Warsaw, to Belgrade and Kiev. And 
Coventry was a worthy champion of our island. Those 
who stood with the Dean and his officials in Bailey Lane, 
those who, though elderly and unaided, climbed high 
upon the flaming roofs of the Cathedral, those who shel- 
tered in the crypt and heard above them the whole 
countenance of this great fabric falling through itself— 
these knew that, as always in war, the best was being 
taken in surety for the whole. The cinemas stand, and 
the multiple stores and the villas, but not the four aisles, 
the pentagonal apse, and the chapels of the Drapers and 
the Girdlers, the Cappers and the Mercers, the Dyers 
and the Smiths. . ‘ Thus lay in ashes that most 
venerable Church, one of the most ancient pieces of 
piety in the Christian world.’ That is Evelyn on Old 
St. Paul’s; but it may stand for Coventry, and for all 
places where the air is singed with the sudden denial 
of adoration.” M. H. 


HOLLAR, A CZECH EMIGRE IN ENGLAND, by JoHANNES 
UrzipiL. Published by the ‘‘Czechoslovak,’’ London, 1942. 

This small book is the biography of one Wenzel Hollar 
Prachenbergervon Léwengriin und Bareit whom we all 
know, love and admire as Hollar, but whom the Czechs 
of his native land call Vaclav Hollar, and cherish as a 
Czech master of etching. There you have by implication 
not the whole but what one may call a substantial half of 
the tragedy, of this the GREATER war—the GREATEST ever 
perhaps and in that case the end of civilization. 

Hollar was not a Czech master of etching; but a 
world-wide master of etching ; that is why he matters, 
just as Diirer matters because he was a—what is it that 
Hollar called him ?—* clarissimus pidor, chalcographus, 
geometer et inventionum pictura pater”; not because 
he was a German master artist, whom the Hungarians 
have the right to call a Hungarian, since his father was 
a Hungarian émigré or immigrant. So also that famous 
painter, El Greco, was one Domenico Theotokopolos, 
a Cretan, who became a leader of the Spanish School, 
so also that famous English carver, Grinling Gibbons. 
He was a Dutch immigrant. But was he a Dutchman ? 
It seems doubtful, as one authority relates that he was 
born of English parents in Holland; another that he 
was born of Dutch parents, or at any rate a Dutch father 
in Spur Alley in the Strand. More disturbing still it 
seems that the great master of the English School, 
Reynolds, was on his mother’s side also of Dutch descent. 

Does any of all this matter? Not one iota. When 
Hollar left his native Prague, fled from Bohemia, he went 
deep into Germany at first ; in other words he did not 
flee from the arch-enemy of the Czechoslovakia of to-day ; 
and there he could have remained had he so chosen ; but 
he went to Strasburg, then still a German town, and 
thence to Cologne where he came into contact with the 
famous Thomas Howard, Earl of Arundel, who brought 
him to England where he married an English woman and 
became the leader of the English School of Etching. 

In this connection the author of this biography says : 
“* Though Hollar always acknowledged himself as a Czech 
and his disposition was unmistakably Czech, he now 
tended to develop into what later came to be known as 
a good European. By accepting the lot of an émigré he 
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had risen above the attachment to any national soil. . . .” 
This I think is quite a wrong interpretation of events and 
facts. Hollar became an émigré on religious international 
grounds—he was a Protestant and the oppressors of 
Bohemia were Catholics. When he eventually arrived in 
England he found himself again in the turmoil of a 
religious conflict, not a nationalist one. Moreover such 
an etching as that of his own “ Mouser,” called here in 
English “A good cat never steals,” has a bilingual 
inscription, one in Czech the other in German, and 
shows that he remained what he was—half-Czech, half- 
German. Furthermore that to the end of his days he 
had recourse again and again in his etchings to recollec- 
tions and drawings of his native Prague shows that he 
did not in fact “‘ rise above an attachment to any national 
soil.””. Why should he? ‘‘ The good European ’’ and 
we hope, the good World Citizen of the future will always 
remain attached to the soil on which he was reared. 
These attachments are formed in early childhood and 
remain. We shall be fighting this war in vain unless it 
makes of our children and children’s children both 
faithful sons of the soil and good citizens of a world that 
has now patently become one and indivisible. The 
recognition that we are all members of one body, however, 
no more means that we should all be alike than that all 
fingers of one hand should be identical either in form, 
in function or in “‘ attachments.”’ A truly Catholic faith 
of which this war-racked world still stands in such sore 
need, does not mean that all national distinctions, 
characteristics, aptitudes, must be destroyed, still less that 
one ‘‘ member ”’ should lord it over all the rest, but on 
the contrary that all the different national virtues should 
contribute to the common wealth and common health of 
the bedy. 

We have had to venture into this region of religion 
and politics and nationalities because this book, as the 
preface stresses, does not deal with Hollar’s art. “‘ What 
interests us here,’’ it says, “‘is his destiny as a human 
being. Hollar was an émigré.’’ Unfortunately, however, 
it stresses nationalist matters which in view of Hollar’s 
dual origin and actual experiences—he neither excelled 
as a Czech nor suffered personally for his nationality, 
religion—confuse the issue after the manner of the enemy ; 
which seems a pity. 

If we may take credit for one thing it is that we have 
always recognized in the émigré the man “ for a’ that” 
because—again in the words of our great Scotsman, we 
have believed that 

It's coming yet for a’ that, 
That man to man the world o’er 
Shall brothers be for a’ that. 


THE OLD CHURCHES OF LONDON. 
Batsford. 15s. net. 

This volume of 114 pages and more plates and 
illustrations, reveals that in December, 1940, there were 
forty-seven churches in London, the London once “‘ set 
in country dotted with many small villages like Shore- 
ditch, Islington and Kensington, and connected with a 
fringe of buildings along the Thames with the Royal and 
monastic City of Westminster.”” Thirty-four of them were 
Wren’s work and fifteen of those have suffered badly 
from the onslaughts from the middle air ; a conscience- 
striken reviewer reflects that to him and to countless 
thousands, many of the forty-seven churches are familiar 
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only as landmarks from ’bus tops and ‘bus stops or have 
been entered to pay respect to the memory of a public 
man or colleague, not much different from the time of 
Charles Dickens. whom the author quotes from 
““ The Uncommercial Traveller ’’: ‘ I know nothing of 
the insides of old London churches... as I stand 
at the street corner, I don’t see as many as four people 
going at once to church, though I see as many as four 
churches with their steeples clamouring for people.” 

In 1666 the churches numbered one hundred and 
seven and in 1186, according to Fitz-Stephen, one hundred 
and thirty-nine. The Great Fire demolished eighty-six 
and present-day civilization has seen the destruction of 
others. 

If a call to prayer was the daily ritual of city life, the 
churches of Fitz-Stephens’ time would not be enough, 
but as it is, the floors are not much further worn down 
by worshippers, and the transference of these “‘ gems of 
architecture "’ or what remains of them to sites where 
piety can be practised nearer home might very well be 
foremost in the minds of those who are planning the 
rebuilding of Britain and its social structure. The volume 
contains a survey of the work of five centuries by Prof. 
Webb and the drawing on the cover was specially made 
by Prof. Schwabe. Cobb, Webb and Schwabe are 
sufficient to make the book necessary to the student of 
Church architecture and of church exteriors, interiors, 
furniture, fitments, carving, sculpture and plate ; and for 
other reasons, no less to the wayward worshipper who 
should not resist the impulse to delve into the history of 
churches with names like these: St. Nicholas Shambles, 
St. Mary Woolchurch Haw, St. Michael-le-Querne, St. 
Benet Sherehog, St. Mary Matfellon, St. Dionis Back- 
church and St. Andrew-by-the-Wardrobe. W. J. 


STANDARDS OF CRITICISM 
(continued from page 15) 


no means as “ revolutionary ” in treatment as, say, John 
Armstrong’s “ Icarus’’ or Ben Nicholson’s ‘‘ Guitar 
Design,” but I think I have shown that Art to-day means 
something much more flexible than it used to mean, and 
makes much greater demands on the spectator’s active 
response, on his sensibility than was formerly the case. 
Granted that one should know something about nature 
and also something about art ; but more important than 
that is to feel something through the eyes, rather than to 
learn something through the ears—or, what comes to the 
same thing, through printed words. 

Forty thousand went to see this show, and I do not 
think many can have left it without having profited by 
this experience. If this be so it is a tribute both to the 
donors and to the Gallery authorities since, obviously, it 
is much more difficult to decide worth-whileness in a field 
where the variety is so great, the standards are so many 
and the choice is not governed by permanent external 
laws but by an internal and, in the last analysis, therefore, 
personal and individual experience. 

So to the question: ‘‘ Why did the forty thousand 
visit the exhibition? What did they expect to see?” 
The answer must be: “ They did not know what to 
expect—they went to find out!” 

After all, then, a work of art is or should be an 


Event, and its appreciation an adventure—or both have 
failed. 





NEGLECTED LIVERPOOL 


ENGRAVERS BY H. BOSWELL LANCASTER, F.R.S.A. 


complete as regards the principal manufacturers, 

but there is still a scarcity of information with 
respect to the artists and engravers whose skill was so 
necessary to the production of decorated and, especially, 
printed pieces. 

Mr. William Turner, in his volume on Transfer 
Printing, gives a list of the town’s engravers, a list which, 
while incomplete, includes the names of Burdett, Carver, 
and Robinson. Now, by the kindness of Mr. Ernest 
Allman—a Liverpool collector and collector of Liverpool 
pieces—who has supplied both photographs and notes, I 
am able to dispel a little of the obscurity which surrounds 
these artists and to introduce some new ones. 

Peter Pever Burdett’s name appears on a chart of the 
Harbour of Liverpool, to which we shall allude later. 
It is recorded by Mr. Turner that in 1773, Burdett wrote 
to the King of Prussia, offering as his own invention the 
aquatint process of engraving for transfer printing on 
porcelain. The offer was apparently not accepted for 
he later worked on his process for Wedgwood. Mr. 
Jewitt, in his Ceramic Art of Great Britain, states that 
Burdett worked at Liverpool with Paul Sandby and 
William Roscoe. Unfortunately no specimen of his work 
as artist on porcelain has yet been discovered. 

The name of Carver is, curiously enough, never 
distinguished by a Christian name : he is always mentioned 
as Carver or Mr. Carver. Mr. Allman believes that he 
was William Carver, and the Liverpool mug (Fig. I), 
signed ‘‘ W.C.,” is accepted as his work. The initials 
are half obliterated, below the centre of the picture. 

Carver was an engraver employed by John Sadler, on 
designs for his early tile work. 

John Robinson is called an enameller and printer. 
He worked for Sadler and Green and/or Seth Pennington ; 
left Liverpool to print for Wedgwood, and later com- 
menced business for himself at Burslem for “* the making 
of enamelled ware,” about 1768. Mr. Jewitt states that 
there is a teapot made by him in the Mayer museum, 
given to Mr. Mayer by Dr. Simeon Shaw, but there is 
no mention of the piece bearing a signature. His name 
and that of Abbey appear on the jug (Fig. II) showing 
Hudibras and his encounter with the bear ; and as the 
name of Burslem also appears, it is probable that the 
signatures relate to his printing from the engraved plate of 
Richard Abbey’s design. This is an exceedingly rare 
specimen and it is quite likely to be the only signed work 
of Robinson’s in existence. 

The King of Prussia porcelain mug in the Liverpool 
Museum is unique in respect of the signatures placed 
beneath the delicately drawn portrait of Frederick III. 
Gilbody signs as maker and Evans as engraver, and the 
piece reflects credit on both craftsmen. Samuel Gilbody 
was one of the witnesses to Sadler and Green’s Affidavit 
for their process of transfer printing, and is then stated 
to be a potter, but this is the only signed example of his 
work yet to be discovered. 

In the Register of St. Peter’s, Liverpool, r9th August, 


"T= history of the Liverpool potters is reasonably 





1730, there is a record, “‘ Christian, son of George Evans, 
pot painter,’’ and the latter name is also mentioned in a 
list of voters, 1734. 

Except for this extract from the church register, 
which may or may not apply to the engraver of the King’s 
portrait, nothing further is known of Evans, but an early 
Liverpool pottery teapot (Fig. III) is also decorated with a 
print of Frederick III, and is believed to be the work of 
this engraver. 

It is astonishing that there are so few references in 
Liverpool histories and records to Thomas Billinge, 
who was evidently an active and versatile citizen of the 
town during the latter part of the eighteenth century. 
Mr. Allman, though he has searched diligently, has been 
unable to find records of either his birth or death, but 
from particulars furnished by him and further details 
obtained through the courtesy of Miss Saxton, of the 
Liverpool Reference Library, and Mr. Blair, Master of 
the Liverpool Athenaeum, I am able to piece together a 
brief review of his many activities. 

That which concerns our subject is, of course, his 
connection with pottery, and specimens which prove his 
skill are indeed few. There is a jug signed by him in 
the Liverpool Museum, and a porcelain mug, transfer 
printed with a portrait of William Pitt, in the South 
Kensington Museum, also signed. A third signed piece 
is the jug illustrated (Fig. IV), a jug of Richard Chaffers’ 
fine porcelain, probably of his late period. The decora- 
tion is on the front of the jug only, and consists of a finely 
executed portrait of George III inset in leafy sprays, and a 
ribbon bearing the words, ‘‘ Geo. III, King of Great 
Britain.’’ Above the Royal head a crown is placed, at the 
base of the spout. 

Billinge is first listed in Gore’s Liverpool Directory 
for 1766, as an engraver, with the address, Rainsford’s 
Buildings ; and eight years later he is mentioned as a 
subscriber to ‘‘ An Essay towards the History of Liver- 
pool.’”’ This was published in 1774 for Joseph Johnson, 
probably the Johnson who was a native of Liverpool and 
a London partner of the Liverpool firm which commenced 
Gore’s Advertiser in 1765. 

This book (Figs. V and VI) is itself an interesting relic, 
especially as its present somewhat battered condition is 
due to its being blasted into the street from Mr. Allman’s 
house during a recent raid. 

The Essay is stated to be “drawn up from papers 
left by the late Mr. Geo. Perry and from other materials 
since collected by William Enfield, with views of the 
principal public structures, etc. A chart mentioned is 
also the work of Billinge as engraver and is so signed. 

In Picton’s “‘ Liverpool,’’ 1903 edition, vol. 2, page 15, 
occurs the following: “‘ The news-shop for Mr. Billinge 
(of the Advertiser) is erected in the midst of the ruin, but 
not completed.” This is a reference to the rebuilding of 
Castle Street in 1786. 

The descriptions of Billinge in the directories of 
different years illustrate his versatile genius, his art of 

(continued on page 25) 
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EXHIBITIONS 


THE REDFERN GALLERY 


R. PAUL NASH’S art has grown in significance 
M with the years. His early beginnings as I 


remember them were more ambitious as regards 
scale and medium—large oil-paintings in fact—more 
naturalistic but less convincing. Gradually, as he chose 
to express himself in small-scale water-colours and 
collages he has developed a sensibility extraordinarily well 
suited to the change in subject-matter. Paul Nash is, 
I suppose, now almost a pure surrealist, though some of 
his landscapes in this exhibition, such as ‘Park Entrance”, 
are as simple and straightforward in approaching a tran- 
script from nature as others such as “ Kimmeridgian 
Ghost, the Truth” are as devious and remote. 
Perhaps my education was too patchy, or I should say 
my mind was too uncertain in its intake, but I have no 
idea what a Kimmeridgian Ghost is, nor what many 
others of his semi-scientific sounding titles, such as 
‘““Ghost of Megaceros Hiberniscus "’"—I can translate 
the Big-Horn part of it—may signify ; but no matter. 
The artist has a delicate and in fact exquisite taste so that 
it really does not seem to matter what these dream-like 
inventions of his signify. The collage ‘‘ Ghost of Helli- 
bore and the thorn apple escaping from the Woods,” for 
example, means about as much to me as a “ scene ”’ in 
Schumann’s ‘‘ Carnaval.” It is just a pleasant entertain- 
ment to the eye as the other is to the ear, whatever the 
original and rather far-fetched causa causans may have 
been. “‘ Ghost in the Shale ”—a skeleton of a prehistoric 
monster in some geological formation—is perhaps the 
best invention of all. These things cannot be described ; 
they are either to be enjoyed or to be scorned as far- 
fetched sophistications. I happen to enjoy them, especially 
the far-fetched ones. Others such as ‘‘ Café Window,” 
“London Landscape, Russell Square,’”’ do not convince 
me. I find my marginal note in the catalogue reads: 
“Anyone who can see this in Russell Square can see 
anything anywhere.”’ I am not sure now what I meant by 
this, except that I believe the artist was not sure either 
of what he meant by this picture. And there is this 
sound criterion in art; when the artist is sure of what 
he means it shows in his work and compels admiration 
even from those who have no idea what he is driving at. 
Occasionally Mr. Nash does not compel admiration— 
which statement may stand for my criticism. 


Messrs. THOs. AGNEw & Sons’ GALLERIES 

It is one of the charms of that great but all too sub- 
servient medium of expression, oil-painting, that it 
allows the mind of the spectator to range over the fields 
of his own experience, freely, fields which may or may 
not have been envisaged by the painter himself. Indeed 
it is most unlikely that artist and spectator ever really 
can see eye to eye, except in the purely physical sense, 
the eyes of both being constructed on the same plan 
and formed of almost identical substance. 

In an exhibition called “‘ Holland and England,” I 
encountered apart from numerous examples of painting 
which justified the title of the show, two portraits of 
persons belonging to the same family by two painters 
belonging to the same school—all contemporaries. No 
doubt the paintings must have faced each other on one 
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wall as they did in this exhibition, challenging two- 
fold comparison, that is to say comparison of the person- 
alities of the sitters, and comparison of the talents of the 
two painters. The portraits are “‘ Lord John Townshend” 
and ‘‘ Lady John Townshend” by Sir Joshua Reynolds 
and George Romney, respectively. I am afraid I know 
nothing about these Townshends ; but it is clear that 
his lordship and her ladyship were not what is called a 
well-matched couple. It is likewise clear that Romney 
was the right person to paint the lady ; but that Reynolds 
was wasted on his lordship. The Reynolds is in fact, 
so far as I can see, one of the best pieces of work 
by this by no means uniformly great master. The juxta- 
position of these two paintings in this show, however, 
clearly demonstrates how much above Romney the first 
president of the Royal Academy was. Lady Townshend 
looks the empty Society woman which one surmises she 
must have been, and this emptiness is the over-ruling 
quality of Romney’s art. It accounts for his charm, but 
also for his inability to look into instead of merely at form, 
or to treat colour and colouring as two different things 
altogether. In Reynolds’s “‘ Lord Townshend ” the much 
firmer grasp of form, the much more subtle use of 
pigments, both in respect of technique and of colour, is 
obvious. 

These are no new discoveries ; they are commonplace 
enough truths, but these two Townshend portraits seem 
to demonstrate the weakness of one and the strength of 
the two now equally famous masters with particular 
emphasis. Were one to take into consideration Reynolds’s 
‘“* Mrs. Bradshaw,” in this same exhibition, there would be 
a different story to tell, for the pale cold colour and 
design of this lady’s portrait ill compares with the virile 
power of Raeburn as demonstrated here in his picture of 
James Campbell of Dunmore. Yet essentially Raeburn 
was nearer Romney’s superficiality, whilst the very 
seriousness of Reynolds sometimes brought forth failure. 

There are two other paintings in this show of out- 
standing interest to me ; one is P. de Koninck’s ‘‘ Summer 
landscape,”” unfamiliar because it is not his usual flat 
Dutch scene, and interesting because of the remarkable 
almost pointilliste treatment of the foreground ; the other 
is Turner’s ‘‘ What you Will.” I cannot remember any 
other of his paintings in which the figures play such a 
prominent part in the composition or are painted with 
such manifest consideration. This picture is, I fancy, the 
one Turner exhibited in the Royal Academy in 1824— 
the first sale he had had there after six years. According 
to Finberg it is “‘ described quite accurately as ‘ a sketch 
and no more’ ”’ by the critic of the ‘‘ Literary Gazette,”’ 
who also called it no more than “a pretty bit of colouring 
something in the style of Watteau.”’ ‘ It was bought,” 
continues Finberg, “by the good-natured Chantrey, 
perhaps just because he was good-natured and to soothe 
Turner’s ruffled feelings.”” This sounds as if Finberg 
had no particular appreciation of this ‘‘ something in the 
style of Watteau.”” To me it seems considerably more 
than ‘‘a sketch and no more.” Its differences from 
Watteau’s style are more remarkable than its resemblances 
to it. In fact, unless one considers “‘ style” a matter of 
subject-treatment, it has no real resemblance to the 
Frenchman's style, that is handling of pigment or colour- 
composition. In this latter respect it is a Turner, true to 
type. The picture is, in fact, a most interesting item in 
the Grand Gallery of Turner’s @uvre which makes one 
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peculate what kind of painter he would have become if 
2 had developed figure composition as an important 
art of his design and techniqne. 


SHORTER NOTICES 

Elliot Seabrook’s exhibition at the Reid and Lefévre 

Galleries showed that this fervent devotee of Cézanne’s 
nethed of landscape painting has become much more 
aried in his palette and in technique and much more 
romantic in subject matter. ‘‘ The Scarecrow,” 
‘ Micaréme "’ and ‘‘ Wood at Fingest ’’ may be mentioned 
is illustrations of this change. Nevertheless ‘“‘ Thames 
Backwater ’’ and ‘‘ Watercress beds, Berkhampstead”’ 
more Cezannish in their sober manner have a greater 
ippeal—to me at any rate. 

I regret that the Matthew Smith exhibition at the 
same galleries was rot yet hung at the time of writing. 
In the course of time ‘‘ a Matthew Smith ” has become a 
matter of fixed expectation ; it will be interesting to see 
whether the artist has broken new ground or is resting 
on his “ crimson ”’ laurels. 


NEGLECTED LIVERPOOL ENGRAVERS 


(continued from page 22) 


engraving alone persisting. In 1767 he is described as 
engraver and glass flowerer, Pool Lane; in 1772, as 
engraver and druggist, Castle Street ; in 1774, druggist, 
engraver and copper-plate printer, 7 Castle Street; in 
1790, printer, stationer and engraver, 64 Castle Street ; 

and in 1803, stationer, printer and publisher of the 
Liverpool Advertiser, 62 Castle Street, and so continues 
until 1816. 

Williamson’s Liverpool Advertiser was first issued 
28th May, 1756, and printed by Robert Williamson. In 
1785 the printers are given as Williamson and Billinge ; 
and on 6th January, 1794, the name of the paper was 
changed to “ Billinge’s Liverpool Advertiser.” 

Finally, there is an armorial book-plate of his in the 
Binn’s Collection ; and that seems to be the only other 
relic of this remarkable man, who was engraver, glass 
flowerer (whatever that may mean !), druggist, copper-plate 
printer, stationer and publisher. 

I am indebted to Mr. Allman for the photographs 
which illustrate this brief account of some of the forgotten 
Liverpool engravers. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


FRENCH IMPRESSIONIST PAINTING 
The Editor, APOLLO Magazine 
Dear Sir, 

No one will wish to undervalue the desire to create something 
new in Art as advocated by Sir Kenneth Clark but many must 
feel that if it is to have some permanency and not be more than 
a passing fancy, it must be progressive Art. The precepts of the 

coming generation of artists should not be founded on disparage- 
ment of artists of earlier generations including those whose work 
has withstood the continuous test of critics or to leave them 
entirely out of account. The doctrines of the Modern French 
School with their rapid interchange of style from Impressionism 
to Cubist and Surrealist as typified by Manet Renoir, Cézanne, 
Gauquin, Rousseau, Degas, Picasso, etc., surely should not be 
accepted as completely free of error because they brought some- 
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thing novel into the conception of Art, originating in the first place 
by the camera with its instantaneous snapshots. 

The results of their efforts are clearly seen in Wilenski’s 
“* Modern French Painters.” 

Now, these studies, or fantasies, do not portray as photographs 
do, the faithful reproduction of the original when taken in a 
perfect light but instead give the effect of a snapshot out of focus, 
or the interference of light penetrating to the film, or of two or 
three snapshots taken on the same film, making a distortion of 
truth. In striving to produce something original one of these 
artists conceived the idea, from catching sight of a startling piece 
of colouring in a muck heap, produced by some chemical reaction, 
that he must always look for artistic inspiration in sordid condi- 
tions. The result is that by their bias they discard any influence 
of beauty they may have gained from the past and concentrate 
on subjects such as figures produced by the distorted vision of 
nightmare, dismal streets, and interiors of disordered bedrooms, 
showing a tumbledown iron bedstead with a worn-out corset 
thrown upon it. The tendency has been to produce something 
without effort and to exaggerate the unusual. Art has a very 
powerful influence on humanity and of late years the insatiable 
desire of the French to produce something new without effort 
may very well have been one of the elements contributing to their 
inability to withstand the shocks of war and the prevention of 
the breaking-up of national unity. Most of the exhibits of the 
present-day artists which I have seen produced under the influence 
of the French School and selected under the supervision of Sir 
Kenneth Clark illustrating scenes in the present war will impress 
few and many will consider them an offence to intelligence. 

Yours faithfully, 
ARCHIBALD PHILLIPS 
of Phillips & MacConnal Ltd. 
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ANSWERS TO ENQUIRIES ON 
HERALDRY BY F. SYDNEY EDEN 


A glance through the very interesting advertisements 
by dealers in antiques fully justifies our observations in 
the May issue of APOLLO upon the importance to would- 
be sellers of objects of art of correct ascription of such 
heraldry as may appear upon them. One often sees in 
such advertisements photographs of valuable old silver, 
pewter, or carved work with coats of arms upon them, 
but it is rare to find, in the descriptions of them, any 
reference to the heraldry, beyond, perhaps, a statement 
that there is a coat of arms upon them. Now, as enquiry 
might well show that the arms were those of some dis- 
tinguished person, Corporation, Company or Guild, it is 
apparent, if that were the case, that the mere monetary 
value of the article would be increased, apart from the 
higher zsthetic and historical interest which would result 
from knowledge of the personality of the former, and 
probably original, owner of the piece. Again, collectors 
are not all actuated by the same considerations : ancient 
works of art appeal to one simply because they are old, 
to another on account of the design or style or because 
they were executed by great artists, and yet others by 
historical or genealogical interest which usually involve 
heraldic enquiries. So, again, we ask our readers to let 
us have their enquiries upon any point of heraldry which 
calls for elucidation and they will receive prompt replies. 

W.D. (Richmond). The arms—argent a fess of 3 fusils 
gules—above the figures of Our Lady and the Divine 
Child, carved in wood, to which you refer are those of 
Montacute, and may, perhaps, point to Simon de 
Montacute, Bishop of Worcester, 1334, and of Ely 
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1337-45. These arms are, also, borne by the families of 
Hoby and Champeney, but, having regard to the subject 
of the carving, Montacute seems a more likely ascription. 

H.S.F. (Stroud). With reference to the arms and 
assay marks on your pewter platter—2 ft. in diameter and 
weighing 11} lbs.—it is, no doubt, of English make. 
The assay marks are not clear but they appear to be a 
rose, a leopard’s face, a cross-crosslet and some letters, 
probably the initials of the maker, next to the cross- 
crosslet, but the letters are so much worn as to be inde- 
cipherable. The shield of arms engraved on the platter 
bears—azure, the sun issuing from the dexter chief there- 
from 7 golden rays the centre one between 2 silver estoiles 
(stars) in bend sinister. These arms were granted to 
John Adlam of Bristol. The arms with which they are 
impaled—viz.: argent a chevron between 3 bucks’ faces 
gules—are those of the family of Beckingham of Pudlicot, 


Book plate of Robert 
Surtees, designed by 
himself 


Oxfordshire, a branch of the Beckinghams of Beckingham 
Hall, Tolleshunt Darcy, Essex. The shield, therefore, 
shows the combined arms of Adlam and Beckingham, 
husband and wife. 

The date when the arms were engraved may be taken 
as any time during the first half of the XIXth century, 
but the platter itself, judging by the assay marks, would 
appear to be much older. 

C. J. S. (Ashford). The arms on the signet ring to 
which you refer—Ermine on a canton gules an escutcheon 
argent—are those of the Surtees, a famous old Durham 
family, to which Robert Surtees of Mainsforth, a learned 
antiquary (1779-1834) belonged. His great work, “ The 
History of Durham,” was published 1816-40. In memory 
of him the Surtees Society, which has published many 
valuable historical and antiquarian books, was founded 
in 1834.* 

C. M. (Putney). Checky or and azure a canton ermine 
within a bordure gules. These are the arms of the 
family of Richmond (Scotland) and were, no doubt, 
derived from the arms of De Dreux, Earls of Richmond 


* It may interest you and other readers to see the book-plate of Robert Surtees 
). I 


designed by himself: its date is about 1815. (N ) 





which differed from them only by having the canton over 
the bordure. One of these earls John (1268) married 
Beatrice, second daughter of Henry III. 

A. N. (Hartley Wintney). The engraving of unnamed 
arms which you have sent shows or a fess between 3 
crosses formy fitchy sable (Riley) and on a shield of 
pretence sable a lion rampant guardant between 3 
escallops argent (Holand, Holland or Howland) with 
crest a dragon’s head erased sable charged with 3 bezants. 
(No. II), which are the arms of a man named Riley and 
his wife who, as indicated by her arms being placed on a 
shield of pretence upon his, was an heiress. The Rileys 
were seated in Devonshire and Lancashire. The arms 
of the Holands, Howlands or Hollands who bore a lion 
rampant between small charges varied a good deal: 
sometimes the small charges were fleurs-de-lis, trefoils, 
cinquefoils, crosslets, plates, flory or, as here, escallops, 





Arms of Riley, with 

the arms of his heiress 

wife, placed on shield 
of pretence 








and their number varied from three to many, and in one 
instance they were disposed as an orle. Again, the colour 
of the field was usually blue, not black as in this example, 
but such variations are common in family heraldry. 

C. L. (Basingstoke). We are glad to hear that the 
answers to your enquiries in the May issue of APOLLO 
were helpful. You now ask if Izaak Walton, author of 
“The Compleat Angler,” used a coat of arms or was 
entitled to do so. While it is doubtful whether the 
Waltons of Stafford, from whom Walton sprang, bore 
arms, there is no evidence known to us that Walton 
himself claimed arms for his family. As, however, 
both his wives, Rachel Floud and Ann Ken, are credited 
with coat-armour, he was entitled to use their arms in 
combination with his own initials or a monogram of a 
decorative character, like the old merchants’ marks, and 
it is interesting to note that a heraldic design of this 
kind is to be found in some editions of ‘‘ The Compleat 
Angler.” This design is on a shield and is quite good 
heraldry. It may be described thus: On a pale argent the 
monogram IW sable between on the dexter side vert a 
chevron between 3 wolves’ heads erased argent (Floud) 
and on the sinister side ermine 3 crescents gules (Ken). 
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ART AND LEISURE 


BY MICHAEL HARRISON 


Continued from page 152, June, 1942 


But my friend was wrong in thinking that the standard 
of design had fallen off because “‘ all the good ideas had 
been used up.”” There is a beguiling simplicity in this 
explanation which endears it to men disinclined to 
trouble their heads with too deep (and, maybe, too dis- 
turbing) thoughts. But, really, the explanation is too 
facile ; it does not bear more than a moment’s examina- 
tion before it is revealed as a shallow sophistry. One 
might as well say that it is impossible for any more music 
to be written, seeing that the masters have used all the 
thirteen notes of the ordinary scale. There was no 
architectural convention so rigidly disciplined, nor 
employing so few permissible motifs, as the Classical 
Greek (they used the pointed arch in the rusticated lower 
course of the Mausoleum of Halikarnassos, but rejected 
it afterwards as too reminiscent of their rude beginnings) ; 
yet the Temple of Niké Apteros is as individual in style 
as a Hawksmoor elevation, and as distinct in inspiration 
from the Erechtheion or the famed Parthenon as a Daniel 
Marot chair is inconfusable with a Sheraton. 

No, this explanation really will not do; such facile 
explanations, which take into consideration too little of 
established fact, will not serve us in our examination of 
the causes of the decline of modern craftsmanship (a 
word which is more applicable to the designing than to 
the making of a work of art, or so it appears to me). 

What, then, shall we point to as the conditioning 
factor of the great ages of craftsmanship? It is apparent 
that we must look to the social conditions of those ages 
as supplying the conditioning factors ; and that we shall 
be looking in the right direction is obvious when we 
consider the striking similarity to be observed among 
those various ages, whether we consider Periclean Athens 
or Visconti Milan or Nash London. There is a unifying 
quality which makes all these ages, so widely separated 
in time and space, astonishingly similar, and that quality 
is not the fact that in each was to be found a system of 
government strongly authoritarian. Dictatorships in 
themselves do not produce artistic renascences, despite 
the fact that most of the world’s artistic renascences have 
come in dictatorships or near-dictatorships. It is cer- 
tainly true that neither the dictatorships nor the demo- 
cracies have produced artistic renascences in our day, 
but the artistic production is greater in the democracies 
than it is in the dictatorships. Anyone who has visited 
Italy and Germany since the advent to power of those 
countries’ present rulers will have been struck by the 
sterility of the inspiration which is called upon to pro- 
duce, say, the new Chancellery in Berlin or the gross 
perversions of the classic which line the winding length 
of the Via Vittorio Veneto in Rome. Of course, the 
glorious and effective dictatorship of Louis XIV spon- 
sored a true artistic renascence, in which not only 
painting and architecture, but music, sculpture, orna- 
mental (or landscape) gardening, literature, play- 
writing, social organization and even the science of war 
attracted and were ornamented by the fertile genius of 
an age of artists. This dictatorship proceeded from the 
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dictatorship of the semi-dark ages, and Louis’s establish- 
ment of cultural academies was the means by which the 
XVIIth century replaced the authority of the preceding 
social system’s great monastic institutions. But what an 
age was the Age of Louis the Sun-King! Here, despite 
all its faults, was the perfection of Authority: Art, 
Commerce, War, Colonization, all the concern of one 
man by whose conscious effort each was glorified to an 
extent that this dimmer age cannot, alas, rival; this 
conscious assertion of Authority culminating in its 
intended achievement, the establishing France as the 
intellectual centre of Europe. And this she remained, 
even after the effects of Louis’s defeats and successes 
had rapidly vanished. Compare this achievement with 
what our modern world boasts. Think of the glory of 
France’s intellectual hegemony—surviving the disastrous 
war of the Spanish Succession ; the financial collapse 
under the Regency of Duke Philip II of Orleans; the 
loss of the colonies to Britain; even the Revolution of 
1789—and compare its radiance with the slow darkening 
of the scene which has shadowed the ‘twenties and the 
"thirties of our era. And the names! . . . What has this 
age to show of achievement comparable with that which 
is recalled by such names as Colbert, Turenne, 
Racine, Moliére, Corneille, La Fontaine, Le Nétre, 
Mansard, Vauban . . . and the thousand others ? 

And not only in the kingdom of His Most Christian 
Majesty was this artistic effulgence to be observed : all 
over Europe the physical characteristics of a splendid 
civilization appeared to beautify the dwellings of men. 
Yet . . . whether Rastrelli was building for Tsar Peter 
or Tiepolo painting the ceilings at Wirzburg for the 
Prince-Bishop ; Daniel Marot filling the beaufait-recesses 
of Queen Mary with chinoiseries or William Kent 
making homes fit for English dukes to live in ; all were 
working under the direction of well-established Authority. 
Yet it was not Authority which produced that art, it was 
simply Leisure which produced it. What Authority did 
was to produce patronage ; and patronage made leisure 
possible, without which there may be no great artistic 
achievement. 

It is not always the great in mere size which is the 
greatest in achievement, when we consider works of art ; 
yet when I mentioned just now the name of Tiepolo, I 
might not avoid reflecting on the vast undertakings of 
the Baroque, of which Tiepolo’s (or Thornhill’s, as the 
English example) may serve as the characteristic type, 
and wondering what patron might exist to-day sufficiently 
powerful, sufficiently clear-minded, sufficiently con- 
temptuous of appearing “ vulgar,” sufficiently sure of 
himself—as Authority should be—to commission the 
building of a Catherine Palace or a Schénbrunn. Yes, 
for even in mere cubic capacity the new Chancellery at 
Berlin or the Palace of the Soviets by the River Moskva 
do not compare with the larger edifices of the past ; 
while, when we compare their beauty of design... ! 
They have fitness for the purpose ; I think that that is 
the one quality that they may lay claim to. 
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We come, then, to the conclusion that the great ages 
of art were made possible by the artist’s opportunity to 
command leisure ; since the most striking feature of all 
that craftsmanship that we admire in the past is its 
evidently having been the result of an expenditure of 
much time. Time... time... time. . . . Wherever 
we look, in all the great artistic achievements of the olden 
days we find ourselves being made aware of the element 
of time; and wherever we look to-day, we are made 
uncomfortably certain that that is the one element which 
has been omitted from the synthesis of qualities material 
and qualities spiritual, qualities abstract and qualities 
ponderable, which combine to produce the work of art. 
The modern door warps and hangs awry. “‘ We have no 
time to season the wood, as they had in the past!” we 
complain; and this explanation is held to be also an 
excuse. We live in small houses, not because we are any 
poorer (we are not), but because we have not the time 
to learn to accommodate our vision to the heroic scale. 
We have come to dislike magnitude because the con- 
templation of vastness—both of the material and the 
spiritual—hurts our myopic eyes. We have no time to 
run about a Knole, we say ; but the truth of the matter 
is that we have no time to plan a Knole. The two things 
are not the same. 

Often one may hear people accounting for this 
telescoping of dimensions that we call “‘ modern con- 
venience ” in the remark that “‘ we are too much in a 
hurry ’’ to wish to sit and admire a world where each 
building is a work of art and the repository of works of 
art. As though mere energy of motion had anything to 
do with the present day’s reluctance to make artistic 
achievement possible! It is evident that persons who 
would advance so lame a reason have not made them- 
selves acquainted with the immense intellectual acquisi- 
tiveness of former ages, which evidenced itself in the 
unbelievable activity, both physical and mental, of such 
persons as Leonardo da Vinci, Pascal, Leibniz, Newton 
and the rest. If to-day a child passes his School Leaving 
Examination at the age of fourteen or fifteen, we hold him 
in esteem as a sort of prodigy; yet the XVIth century 
regarded the linguistic accomplishments of Lady Jane 
Grey as nothing out of the ordinary, any more than did the 
XVIIth consider a freak of nature one who was appointed 
Savilian Professor of Astronomy at Oxford at the age of 
twenty-six years. In those remote days they “‘ gadded 
about ” as no modern has the opportunity to do, even 
if he wish it. When Casanova and Cagliostro travelled 
across the length and breadth of Europe, they did not 
go by the Blue Train or by Air France, they . . . Well, 
read in the famous Memoirs how Casanova met the 
Count and Countess Cagliostro as they travelled from 
Bergamo to the shrine of Santiago de Compostella. 
Think of them all in the great, clumsy coaches, swaying 
like monstrous milch-kine on their creaking leather 
straps, over roads the like of which are not to be found 
in Europe to-day. No, it is not energy which afflicts us 
to-day with restlessness ; rather is it an inability to make 
use of time . . . because none of us may command leisure 
as a common constituent of our every day. It is this lack 
which has produced the horrible sterility of the modern 
artist, why my friend of the antique-shop felt impelled 
to affirm that “ all the good ideas had been used up years 
ago.”” They have not been used up, any more than have 
the notes of the chromatic scale ; but we shall need to 
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revise our attitude towards art if we are to make it possible 
for artists to develop their powers, and give us newer varia- 
tions on the ancient themes which, in the masterpieces 
of the past, have given the world such esthetic pleasure 
and inspiration. And that attitude will come only when 
we Shall have realized the importance of giving the artist 
leisure to produce his works of art (for an artist is still 
an artist even though he produce nothing but dreams). 
The past produced works of art because it gave its artists 
necessary leisure; because it realized that, without 
leisure, there could be no material product of the esthetic 
vision. And that was why I was wrong to content myself 
with a small patronage of the arts when, even though it 
cost me something of sacrifice, I might have made myself 


; into a patron of more worth. But, you will protest, how 


could a greater patronage have benefited other than the 
antique-dealer, seeing that the cabinet-maker who made 
the bureau-bookcase and the potter who made the blue 
tea-bowls died long ago, and are gone both where neither 
the jingle of the guinea nor the encouraging word have 
value now ? 

(To be continued) 
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SALE NOTES 


Forthcoming sales include the contents of 13 Upper Belgrave 
Street, S.W.1, by ROBINSON AND FosTER on July 27 and 28. 
Sold on the instructions of the Rt. Hon. the Countess Dowager 
of Harewood and the Rt. Hon. the Earl of Harewood, it includes 
some fine Chippendale and Regency furniture and works of art. 

April 30. A picture by G. P. Pannini, The interior of St. 
Peter’s, Rome, with figures, signed, realized £441 at ROBINSON 
AND FOosTER’s. 

May 15. Pictures and Drawings, Curistie’s: Continued 
from June issue—Portrait of Lady Clarges, by Thomas Gains- 
borough, 49x 39 in., £1,365 ; “* Hilly Landscape,” by the same, 
8x 10 in., £241 ; the “* Stay Maker,” the William Hogarth which 
was expected to bring a big figure, was sold to the Nation through 
the National Art-Collections Fund, a fine work and typical of the 
great Master; ‘‘ The Eve of Saint Acgnes,’’ by Sir John Millais, 
£630; and the “‘ Farmer’s Daughter,” also by Millais, £105 ; 
** A Quiet Corner,” by Frank H. Potter, £115; two by Alfred 
Stevens, “‘ Femme en Blanc,” £273 and a “ Lady in Yellow and 
Black Dress,” fetched the same; Portrait of Mary, Duchess of 
Richmond, by Sir A. Vandyck, £336. 

May 15. Furniture, Clocks and China, SoTHEBy’s: Sévres 
apple green cabaret, 1774, £52; rose pompadour teapot and 
cover, 1757, £90; porcelain cabaret, with date letter for 1758, 
£72; another cabaret painted by Vieillard, £58; pair Vincennes 
orange tubs, 1755, with initial M, £105; bracket clock, 11 in. 
high, £150; apple green dinner and dessert service, £440 ; 
early XVIIIth-century bracket clock, by Henry Massy, London, 
£74; Louis XVI marble and ormolu timepiece by Viger of 
Paris, £50; William and Mary long case clock, movement by 
John Knibb, £66; set six Chippendale chairs from the Hirsch 
collection, £390; four George I walnut single chairs, £150; 
long case clock by Thomas Tompion, £260. 

May 21. China, Puttick AND SIMPSON’S: 
dessert service, £17 10s. 

May 21. Furniture and China, CHRIsTIeE’s: Queen Anne 
walnut cabinet, 3 ft. 4 in. wide, £220; panel of petit needlework, 
1761, 174 in. X 294 in., £60; two panels of Sheldon tapestry, 
XVIth century, £115; Chippendale centre table, 33 in., £61 ; 
Chippendale tripod table, £36; Chippendale mahogany chair, 
£46; suite Georgian mahogany furniture, six pieces, £325 ; 
pair Sheraton marquetry side tables, £199; marquetry table, 
38 in., £94; Queen Anne oblong stool from the Mulliner Col- 
lection, £194; Georgian walnut chair, £50; eight William and 
Mary walnut chairs, £225; old English lacquer cabinet, XVIIth 
century, £173. 
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SALE NOTES 


June 11-12. Objects of Art and Furniture, formed by the 
late George A. Lockett, CHRISTIE’s: set three Battersea enamel 
tea caddies, £100; pair Bristol glass canisters, £130; pair table 
candlesticks, Bristol opaque glass, £80; Louis XVI gold needle 
case, £110; Louis shell-shaped snuff box, £48; Louis XVI 
gold snuff box, J. B. Fouache, Paris, 1776, £56; gold needle 
case, Grenoble, 1774, £110; Louis XV tortoiseshell snuff box, 
Prevost, Paris, 1767, £180 ; oval gold snuff box, Nieberg, Dresden, 
£150; Louis XIII oval enamel box, from the Queen of Holland’s 
collection, £45; Chelsea scent bottle, from the Duke of New- 
castle’s collection, £79; another modelled with Cupid and 
Psyche, £61 Chelsea; pair of parrots on tree stumps, raised anchor 
mark, £252; pair groups of sheep, £63; figures of shepherd 
and shepherdess, by Roubilliac, 13 in., £231; pair vases and 
covers, 15} in., £336; pair candlesticks, £94 ; twenty-four Spode 
plates, brought from Longwood, £71; pair Louis XVI Chinese 
apple green bottles, £80; marquetry small cabinet, £79; four 
Louis XVI fauteuils, £121 ; Louis XVI clock and pair candle- 
sticks en suite, believed to have been made at the Royal Monjoye 
Factory, £346; Louis XV clock by Jean Amant a Paris, £44; 
four Louis XV gilt fauteuils from Lionel Phillips collection, £152 ; 
pair Louis XVI candlesticks, originally the property of Marie 
Antoinette, £220; pair Chinese mazarin blue bowls and covers, 
154 in., £262; pair Louis XV ewers, formed of Chinese celadon 
figures of carp and waves, £309; Louis XVI clock by Furet, 
Hr. du Roy, £210; pair Louis XV marquetry encoignures, 
stamped Joseph, £620 ; Louis XVI circular table, £54 ; Louis XV 
oblong marquetry table, stamped B. Fromageau ME, £325; 
pair Louis XV small commodes, £336; Louis XVI mahogany 
commode, stamped J. H. Riesener, £409; and a small mar- 
quetry commode, £199; Louis XV writing table, £147; and 
parquetry commode, £168 ; and another, £110; and still a third, 


stamped D. F. ME, £420; and Louis XV secretaire, £105. 
Chinese porcelain: four figures of Deity, Kang Hsi, £131 ; 
set of three famille vert dishes, £84; pair powdered blue bottles, 
mounted with ormolu lips and plinths, Io} in., £147; pair 
powder-blue cylindrical vases, £168 ; vase and cover and pair of 
beakers, Ch’ien Lung, £262; pair famille rose cisterns, Ch’ien 
Lung, £210; Chinese cloisonne enamel incense burner, Ming, 

8; and one of a mythical figure, the same, £110; the Drake 
Medal, 1580, engraved on a thin circular plate, the Eastern Hemi- 
sphere on one side, the Western on the other, £268; Spanish 
iron lectern, XVIth century, £61; figure of horse trotting, 
Italian, XVIIth century, £63; pair of figures of angels, Italian, 
XVIth century, £115; figure of horse trotting, Italian, XVIth 
century, £231; Gubbio dish, by Mastro Giorgio, 1522, £556 ; 
pair Palissy square saltcellars, £105 ; pair Faenza bottles, {110 ; 
Hispano Mauro dish, XVIth century, £110; Italian walnut 
table, XVIth century, £54 ; pair Venetian chairs, XVIth century, 
£100; French walnut cabinet, XVIth century, £168; French 
walnut side table, XVIth century, £84; French walnut credence, 
XVIth century, £262; another, with two doors, £220; twelve 
Hepplewhite mahogany chairs, £472 ; pair Chippendale mirrors, 
£65; William and Mary walnut cabinet, £115 ; Queen Anne gilt 
table, £126; Charles II oak chest, £89; Tudor oak buffet, 1500, 
£199; sword of the Viking type, XIth century, £110; cup hilt 
rapier, Spanish, XVIth century, £126; pair of toe caps, XVIth 
century, £48; pole axe or great axe, XVth century, £46; two 
pairs of flintlock pistols, Italian, about 1690, £184 and £157; : 
salade a queue, German, about 1460, £315; circular rondel of 
English enamel, XVIIth century, £220; pair flintlock saddle 
pistols, 1614, Italian, £399. 

The two-day sale of this wonderful collection realized 
£22,104. 
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FOSTER, LTD. 


Auctioneers 


Incorporating Robinson, Fisher and Harding, 1830 and Foster Ltd. 1810 


WILLIS’S ROOMS, 


KING STREET, 


Hold Weekly 
Works of 


Sales 
Art Generally. Sales 


Inventories 


ST. JAMES’S, 


S.W.1 


of Furniture, Porcelain, Pictures, Engravings, Silver and 
at Private Residences in 
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Oak Beam Ceilings, Large Dining Room, Lounge and Hall. 


TO LET 
OLD WORLD FARMHOUSE 
BEDFORDSHIRE 


Kitchen, Gas and 


Electricity. Main Sewers and Water 


REGINALD DAVIS 


34, HIGH STREET, OXFORD 
Tel : Oxford 48347 





WANTED—Fine Specimens of ANTIQUE SILVER 


Large Fruit Orchard, also Fresh Water Stream running through the grounds. On 
Main Bus Route, Close to Chiltern Hills and Golf Links. Will be Vacant July 30th 
Further particulars apply HARRY RIXSON, THE OLD RETREATE, DUNSTABLE, 
BEDS. Tel. 25 


and 18th and 19th Century Jewellery 








Hours of Business : 9.30—6 p.m. Closed all day Thursday 





























Cc. & D. O'DONOGHUE 
Dealers in Antiques and Works of Art 
FINE STOCK OF ENGLISH CHINA AND FURNITURE 
CHIPPENDALE MAHOGANY CLAW & BALL CARD TABLE 
WITH CARVED KNEES AND EDGE (GOOD COLOUR) 


12 VICTORIA PARADE, TORQUAY tei. 3567 


R GS SMITH, Dealer in Old English Furniture 
. . and Works of Art 
Telephone No. 127 61 HIGH STREET, WESTON-SUPER-MARE 
I have fine Furniture and Works of Art but never 
for long. Let me know what you are looking for! 
Am carrying on as usual 
See my advertisements in back numbers of APOLLO, including October and 
November, 1941, and January, April, May and June, 1942 





Che Old House, 


: Visit 
HIGH STREET, SEAFORD 


AND SEE ONE OF THE LARGEST COLLECTIONS OF 
ANTIQUES ON THE SOUTH COAST 


One Visit is not enough—you will come again. ‘Phone: SEAFORD 2091 





























ALFRED C. PEMBERY now ar 
DORSET SQUARE GALLERY, WHITCHURCH, Hants. 


M.B.A.D.A. 
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| Panelling, Chinese Wall Papers, Period Mantelpieces, Antiques 
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BY APPOINTMENT TO 
H.M. QUEEN MARY 


THE FINEST 
WORKS OF 
(RT 


Pictures, 





Furniture, 
Old English 
Tapestries and 


Veedlework ’ 


One of a set of four very fine Chippendale mahogany 
elbow chairs, beautifully carved, period 1715-1762 


FRANK PARTRIDGE & SONS 


LTD. 
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